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Here is a beautiful binder that will prove 
useful to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
It is especially valuable for club officers and 
libraries. 

Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate, it holds 12 magazines in a con- 
venient, orderly manner. 

It is equipped with a unique holder which 
affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 


A Handy 
Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap grained 
Kingskraft cover, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your library 
table or shelf. 

Practical for ready reference, it enables you 
to keep your copies of THE ROTARIAN 
where you can find them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valu- 
able information. Decide now to keep your 
copies in this beautiful and serviceable 


binder. 


The price is $3.50 delivered in the United 
States, $4.25 in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A. 











Is your Rotary Club helping 


to combat “the neglected handicap’? 


See your Community Service Bulletin No. 639-B 


AT THE PRESENT TIME, one of the largest 
single groups of handicapped persons are 
those who suffer from impaired hearing. Yet, 
they are among the most neglected! No great 
fund-raising drive or nation-wide program of 
help is devoted to their benefit. 

More and more local Rotary Clubs recog- 
nize this fact, and are now bringing deserved 
happiness to hard-of-hearing men, women 
and children of limited financial means. 

This great humanitarian work includes 
sponsoring group hearing-tests, providing 
funds for medical assistance, and furnishing 
hearing aids when needed. 

It is a project that costs money. Every 
dollar must be well spent, thoughtfully spent, 
profitably spent...s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d to its 
fullest value. 

Take the purchase of hearing aids. Natu- 
rally, you want to select an Aid that assures 
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outstanding and enduring performance, but 
the price must not be prohibitive. 

Zenith Hearing Aids are priced at only *75, 
Zenith’s finest quality! Operating cost is ex- 
tremely low, too...as little as 44-cent per hour! 

Zenith Hearing Aids are used by tens of 
thousands, many of whom can well afford any 
type of hearing aid at any price. Yet, they 
selected the *75 Zenith above all others. 

In combatting “‘the neglected handicap,” 
your Club’s funds will go much, much farther 
if you choose Zenith Hearing Aids. You will 
not only be providing more people with more 
Aids, but you will also be giving them the 
added assurance of Zenith’s quality, Zenith’s 
economy, Zenith’s famous after-purchase 
protection. And all three Zenith Hearing Aids 
carry the Seal of Acceptance of the Council 
on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of 
the American Medical Association. 


You can always depend on time-tested, economy-proved Zenith Hearing Aids 


3 models of famous Zenith quality, 
for “‘borderline”’ to severe hearing 
impairment. Each Aid only.... $75 


(Bone Conduction Devices at moderate extra cost) 


SEND TODAY for a suggested 7-point program for 
your Club, a portfolio of helpful folders and booklets, full 
information about Zenith leuston Aids, and details of 
Zenith’s famous 1-year Warranty and 5-year Service 
Plan. We will also send you a directory of authorized 


10-DAY MOWNEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Look for this Seal when buying a hearing aid A if 
“Cun 


REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. R. 


Zenith Hearing Aid dealers. 5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Working Fingers for 
Your Green Thumb 


Add the working fingers of a Race 
bilt portable aluminum irrigation 
system to your natural 
thumb” ability—and you have a 
real formula for extra profits! You 
have taken one big gamble out of 
farming! 


“green 


e Most crop yields doubled 


e Milk production increase 
up to 65% 


e More animals grazed per acre 


RACEBILT Features 


e Lightweight, easily portable 





e Linklok coupling, easier to handle 








e Engineered for long life 


Here's the new and improved guar 
anteed Racebilt Linklok that permits 
easy and sure coupling and uncoupling 
from carrying position. Male ends now 
reinforced for longer life. 

For more information consult one of 


these wholesalers for the name of the 
RACEBILT dealer nearest you 


Ace Irrigation Equipment, inc. Kearney, Neb 

R. S$. Armstrong & Bro. Co. 

Choctaw, Inc. 

Harry Cooper Supply 

G. L. F. Farm Supplies 

Graco 

R. W. Lappin 

Mitchell, Lewis & Stover 

Noland Co., Inc 

Peerless Supply Co., Inc. 

Plumbers Supply Co., Inc. 

The Geo. £. Failing Co. 

Southern Pipe & Supply Co. Orlando, Fla 

Shirley-Onstad, Inc. Fargo, N. Dak | 
| 


Henry 8. Jahn & Sons, Inc. (Export) | 
7 Water St., New York, N.Y 


Albany, Go 
Memphis, Tenn 
Springfield, Mo 

ithaca, N.Y 
Stockton, Calif 

Salina, Kan 

Portiand 14, Ore 

Atlanta, Ga 

Shreveport, la 
Louisville, Ky. 
Enid, Okla 


| 
Or write direct to: 


WINTER MAVEN, FLORIDA ———— 


14 Letter Recalls a Letter 
For EVerep JOLLIFFE 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Plymouth, Michigan 

letter about Christian 

young man from Austria who is 

tudying at the University of Florida 
vith the help of the Rotary Club of 

Gainesville, Florida [Your Letters, THE 

for May], I could not help re 

calling a letter which we of the Rotary 

Club of Plymouth received from Gerold 

Miinster, Germany, 

studied in 


Rducator 


Hu 


Reading a 


ber, a 


ROTARIAN 


Schmidt, of one ot 
the 


midst 


young people who oul 
the We 
ent each of the students a subscription 
to THE ROTARIAN, and, in acknowledging 


the gift 


during last school year. 


Gerold wrote, in part: 


word goes 
the best |! 
has made a 


as the 
gift was 


I hate to polish apples, 
but me, yout 
received for Christmas Rotary 
deep impression on me, and when I received 
your gift I felt awfully happy to be still con 
nected ith this world of Rotary. 

ivbe you will be interested how I 
touch ith Rotary here in Germany Mii 
ster had no Club when | came home. so m 
ugeestions to the Rotary Club of Essen 
received a friendly answer And then in 
THe Rorarian for February—the first copy 
that came to me—lI noticed that a Club had 
tablished in Minster 


believe 


got i 


been e 


‘Floral Mile’ Footnote 
ARTHUR WILSON 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Vewcastle-upon-Tyne, England 
May | add a pictorial footnote to the 
account of the hobby of Parmley Gra 
related on pages 62-63 of Tu 
RovTaRiAN for June? 
Since the hobby 
the “Floral Mile’ become its usua 
beautiful self—as is apparent in the 
photo [see photo] As I write, it is a 
stretch of golden daffodils, 


crocuse But 


From 


ham a 


story 
has 


Was written 


ong 


tulips, 


and readers can readily 


' 


Newcastle-upon-T yne’s “Floral Mile” 


a beautiful array of color 


see what it is like from the photo. All 
passers-by stop to look and admire, even 


as this group Is doing 


Re: Taxing Coéperatives 
By H. L. FOw er, 


Secretary, Saskatchewan 


Rotarian 
Federated 
Coéperatives Limited 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 

In his the debate-of-the 
month for May, Codperatives—Are They 
Taxed Fairly?, Congressman Noah M 
Mason recognize the distinc 
made by income-tax administrators 
the 
cooperative corporation and the profit 
This dis 
tinction has also been recognized by Su 
Courts in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Any 


cooperative 


articie in 


doe not 
tion 
between 


everywhere surpluses Of a 


of an ordinary corporation 


perlor 
ordinary corporation may do as 
distribut 
profits to thei: 
the privilege of 
30 paid from tax 
Many corporations in 
the United States actually 
Thus the alleged unfairness is 


corporations: by 


ing their earnings ot 
they have 


deducting the amount 


customers 
ible income. 
Canada and 
do this 


actua nonexistent 


‘Not the First Time’ 
IRVING P 
Trust-Company President 
Vontreal 

In Canada—The Coming Land, by Olga 
ind H. V. Kaltenborn [THE RoTarian for 
June], the statement was made that the 
Canadian dollar for the first time in his 


worth 


Says ReExFoRD, Rotarian 


Quebec, Canada 


tory Is 
Sam's 


now more than Uncle 
This, as is 


Many 


known, is 


[Continued on 


we fact 


7 J 


not a 
page 


many 


sstle Chronicle and Jou 


ao a "i 
7 Pia 


P= 


also see letter). 
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‘THis ROTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT. Off to a busy start as Rotary's international President was Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, the Uruguayan businessman elected to that office at the Paris 
Convention. Topmost among his early duties was to lead his Board in its first 
sessions at an interim moet ing held in Paris, June 15-18. (A summary of important 
decisions made by the Board will be reported in the September issue.) Between 
Board meetings the President began shaping plans for Rotary visits during coming 
months. Not finalized at press tine, they will be announced in 8 later issue, 


SEATTLE NEXT! Longa ae of Rotary Conventions requires that site and dates 
be set far in advance t has been done for the 1954 The place 
Seattle, Wash. The dates: June 6-10. It will be Rotary's “Annual Seaveution: 


MEETINGS. Magazine Committee July 13-15 Chicago 
Program Planning Committee July 20-24 Chicago 


NEW "0. D." Being readied for the presses is Rotary's "Official Directory" for 
1953-54, with mailing scheduled early in September. Two copies will go to each 
Club: one for the President, another for the Secretary. Additional copies will be 
available to Rotarians for 35 cents each at Rotary's Central Office. 


REMINDER. To all Rotary Clubs recently went a reminder of the policy established 
in the Standard Club Constitution (Article IX) regarding controversial public 
questions and the individual Club's position regarding them. Suggested was a five-— 
question test for measuring a controversial matter: Does it concern the general 
welfare of the community? Will both sides be presented fairly? Is the matter to be 
presented for the enlightenment of Club members? Is the Club firm in its stand 
against expressing an opinion on pending public measures? Will members leave the 
meeting better able to form their own opinions? The answer to each question should 
be "Yes" if the Club is to present such an issue. 


FELLOWSHIPS. In the process of being revised is Rotary literature describing the 
operation of the Rotary Foundation Fellowships program at the Club level. Pro- 
cedural changes have been made, and new pamphlets incorporating these changes were 
to go to all Rotary Clubs in late July. 


1952-53 BOARD. At meetings held in Chicago and Lake Placid, N. Y., the 1952-53 Board 
of Direea recorded a number of important deotatons; some at which are reported 
on page 


MEMBERSHIP. Computed and announced as this issue went to stees were figures on 
Rotary growth w-rld—wide for 1952-53. As of June 15, the number of Rotarians was 
estimated at 372,000——a gain of 12,000 over estimated number a year ago—and the 
number of new Clubs admitted to membership since July 1, 1952, totalled 255. 
Effective on July 1, 1953, was the creation of five new Rotary Districts, to bring 
the total to 212. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 26, 1953, there were 7,831 Rotary Clubs in 87 countries 
and geographical regions. 





The Object of Rotary: 


ofessions, recognition 
To encourage and foster the ideal of the occupations, 
service as @ basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian 
and in particular to encourage and his occupation es en opportunity te 
foster: serve \ 
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New “DANGERater,” which may save your business from ruin, 


Businessmen 
jolted by amazing 
device which reveals 
hidden threat! 


FREE "DANGERater” tells in 30 seconds if 
the records you need to stay in business 
are actually safe against fire. 


Don’t guess about this. It’s dangerous. 
Get your free “Fire DANGERater.”’ Dial 
your own “DANGERating” in 30 seconds. 
It’s easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. 
Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in every significant hazard 
factor. Gives you a reliable answer. Send 
for your “DANGERater,” now. Tomor- 
row may be too late! 


The 
Mosler Safe 
Company 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


The MOSLER SAFE Company. Dep't R8 
32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
new Mosler “FIRE DANGERater.” 


NAME 


POSITION 
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AUGUST was named for an Emperor of 

ancient days. August makes millions of 

modern men feel a bit imperial 
Lake 


of the mighty muskellunge, skipper of 


king 
of the cottage at Crystal master 
the Gwendoline II, monarch of all he 
surveys from the paved highway on top 
the mountain pass. August, for a major 
ity of our readers, is Vacation Month! 
May it be a light, bright, and recreative 
one for all 


Pack along the good sense 


Dr. Jordan elsewhere in 


these 


spreads out 


pages and it’s surer to be 


EVERY MONTH, as 


from our 


proofs come back 


printer, we paste them in a 


64-page blank magazine we call ow 


“dummy.” As the last page of proof 


goes into that book and another issue 
final we're 


reminded of 


has taken physical form, 
what 
“They're 
medium is the work of 
half of that definition 


open to question; the last half 


always somebody 


alc about editors: artists 


whose other 
men The first 
may e 
Take this issue 


isn't in your hands, for 


instance. From the cowboy cover to 
the fourth cover, from Your Letters to 
Stripped Gears, from Mr. Van Zeeland’s 
profoundly Miss 


dogs, 


human message to 


Thorne’s delightful drawings of 


we've been working here with the 
words, ideas, and graphic skills of othe 
Back of the 
lesser “items” that fill other pages there 


are friendly 


men and women. many 


letters from readers all 


around saying, “I thought you 
this 
etc.” All these “other men” with whose 
work we 
little amazed by 


might 


like to publish information 


outpourings we appreciate 
and are often a 
Now let’s see, how are we coming on 
that September schedule? 


COMING next month... or soon after: 
a visit to The Netherlands, with Pierre 
Van Paassen as your conductor; a de- 
bate (see page 26) on who should pay 
for new parking facilities communities 
desperately need; an Unusual Rotarian 
bracketing 
unusual as to have just won one of the 


feature two Rotarians so 


most coveted awards in journalism; 


and so on undiminishingly. 


MEANWHILE scores of people and in- 
stitutions continue to ask the privilege 
of reprinting past articles and features 
some forensic teachers in Michigan 
turning way back to our debate of July, 
1949, on the U. S. Electoral College, say- 
ing they'd 
students 


like copies for high-school 
who will be debating the 
a Canadian asking if he 


could “run” in his house organ that re- 


proposition... 


WORKSHO 


cent short feature about the mighty 


Mode!-T ... and 


laying 


men who drove the 


many in many parts plans to 


pread further Judge Robert 


June challenge I Sentenced 13,000 Men 


Carey's 
So it goes 
YOU’VE heard a lot about how color af- 


Mathematical 
for example, can be worked 


fects your life and work. 
problems, 
easier under a red light than any other, 
while blue lights retard your mental ac- 
tivity Research has shown the most 


stimulating colors to be red, orange 


vellow, and green. The most nonstimu 
ating are blue, indigo, and violet. Green 
is the most restful, with blue as a run- 
ner-up. Indigo and violet are positively 


depressing. Maybe that’s why we talk 


about being “blue.” 


“Rotarian 


Our 
Cover 


THEY WERE branding cattle on the TO 
Ranch Raton, New Mexico, and 
Photographer Bob Taylor, of Cordell, 
Oklahoma, was out there with his wife 
Bob had 
“shot” the operation; now, as it neared 


near 


and cameras. For four days 
the end, he 
Ben Pruett of the ranch to squat down 
with 
Prim- 
ing and raising his 4 x 5 Graphic to his 


asked tall, leather-chapped 
about here and roll a cigarette, 
your horse, let’s see, right here. 


eyes, he exposed the transparency you 
see reproduced on our cover. Bob terms 
himself an agricultural photographer, 
having turned to the field after his serv- 
Worid from 


pharmacy in which he'd been schooled. 


ice in War II and away 

While it’s a long haul from Raton, 
New Seattle, Washington, 
you may count this cover as one of our 
first 
Westward and toward that city on Puget 
Sound. Seattle will be the site of Rotary’s 
next Convention—June 6-10, 1954....A 


Mexico, to 


major items in a series slanted 


number of readers tell us they make 
scrapbooks of our features which lead 
Rotary’s Annual 
Maybe this is their cover 
for “Our Trip to the West—’54.”—Ebs. 


up to or away from 


Convention. 
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Aver OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


For two decades ArTHUR H 
CaRHART has been writing 
full time and has more than e 
500 magazine articles and a a 
dozen books to his credit 
This Coloradan knows soil <a 
conservation and landscape 
architecture, having worked 
in both fields for many years. His hobbies 
are outdoor ones: fishing, plant breeding. 
To Sara M. JorpDan, director of gastroen- 
terology at the Lahey Clinic 


in Boston, Mass., have come 
many honors from her pro- 
fession: the Blackwell citation 
for her work in medicine, the 
Friedenwald Medal for out- 
standing achievement in gas- -= 


troenterology, and honorary Jordan 

degrees from two colleges. 

Her medical degree is from Tufts College 
CHARLES M. CROWE, a member of the Ro- 

tary Club of Wilmette, IIl., is pastor of the 

Methodist church there. His 


recent book, On Living with 
Yourself, amplies the subject 
of his article 
The career of BURGES JOHN 
SON is a successful combina- 
tion of two fields: teaching a» 


and writing He taught at 
Vassar, Syracuse University, 
and Union College. Earlier he was a news- 
paperman and editor. He lives in Vermont. 
Of DIANA THORNE, noted painter of dogs, 
omeone once aid: “Her dogs are not 


Carhart 


Johnson 


merely plendid bits of art 


they ive and breathe and 
think.” She has _ illustrated 
and written more than 50 
book a about animals 
<x-bureau chief for Time 
an ‘ in Mexico City and 


mndent for The Chris Fage 
nee Monitor, Exiza 


iG now writes for a New York pub 

itions firm and does free-lancing 
1 Connecticut, free-lancer PArRKE CUM- 
pins out humor articles FRANK 
1eRY Cox is public-relations manager of a 
Michigan architectural-products company 
RAM K. BHANDARI, Secretary of the Hy- 
derabad, India, Rotary Club, is a medical 


specialist KEN YARBER is a Wichita, 


Kans newspaperman 
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AN old print shop there 
hangs a sign which reads: “Life is 
a grindstone and whether it grinds 
a man down or polishes him up de- 
pends on the stuff he’s made of.” 
In other words, we are often our 
own worst enemy. Many a failure 
is due, not to outward pressures 
but to inward collapse. And many 
a successful man is at odds with 
himself because he has not learned 
to manage his mental outlook and 
processes. 

A large industrial concern di 
covered that nine out of ten cast 
of inefficiency were caused by 
worry. A life-insurance company 
found that four out of five nervou 
breakdowns originated not in ac- 
tual events or situations but in 
wrong mental attitudes. A medi- 
cal-clinic patient analysis showed 
that 35 percent of all patient sick- 
ness started with troubled minds 

Most of us need to learn how to 
manage our minds. How to do it? 
I want to suggest a formula in two 
easy words: Accept life! Most of 
our mental troubles, you see, come 
either from trying to fight life or 
from trying to run away from life 
Suppose we consider, then, the 
possibilities of accepting it. 

We have to learn to accept time 
in terms of the present. We are 
all worriers, but not many of us 
take time to analyze our worries 
One worrier who did so found this 
result: 30 percent of worries were 
over past decisions which could 
not be altered; 12 percent were 
over others’ criticisms, most of 
them untrue; 10 percent con- 
cerned health; 40 percent were 
about events in the future which 
never occurred. Only 8 percent of 
the worries were legitimate. And 
most of these could easily be met 
when they came and as they came 

An actuary has computed that 
a person at 70 will have eaten 
about 150 head of cattle, 225 lambs, 
20 sheep, 310 swine, 2,400 chick- 


Live one thing at a time 


if you want mental peace. 


By CHARLES M. CROWE 


Clergyman and Rotarian 


Wilmette, Il. 


ens, 25 acres of grain, and 50 acres 
Thank 


goodness, we have a chance to 


of fruits and vegetables 


take them on a little at a time. 
There is a parable of life in this 
Much of our mental turmoil comes 
by trying to live all of life at once 
We lump all past worries and fu- 
ture problems together and take 
them on all at once. We should 
know that short horizons make 
life happier. One responsibility at 
a time. One problem at a time 
One day at a time. We are under 
no obligation to answer ail the 
questions and solve all the prob- 
lems of life at any given time. 
We have to learn to accept peo- 
ple as they are. I like the new 
course suggested for the universi- 
ties—psychoceramics, the study of 
“crackpots.” Yes, a lot of people 
appear to us to be in need of re- 
pair. But we save ourselves many 
a mental headache by accepting 
people as they are, with all their 
foibles and phobias, their differ- 
ences of background, ideas, and 
outlook, in the spirit of goodwill 
and consideration. When we ex- 
pect perfection in others, we re- 
veal our own imperfections. Let’s 
learn to accept people as they are! 
Let’s love them, respect them, 
praise them, encourage them, dif- 
fer with them, but, above all, learn 
the priceless art of give and take 
We have to learn té accept 
events we can’t alter. A New Eng- 
land headstone carries this in- 
scription: “Sacred to the memory 
of Jos. H. Random. His widow 
mourns as one who can be com- 


forted. Aged 24, and possessing 
every qualification for a good wife 
Lives at No. 4 Church Street in 
this village.” The little widow 
may have carried it a bit far, but 
her point is a good one. There do 
come times when we have to ac- 
cept the facts of life and go on 
from there. 

Said Henry Ford: “When I can't 
handle events, I let them handle 
themselves.” It is told that the 
late George V had these simple 
words framed and hung on the 
wall of his library in Buckingham 
Palace: ““Teach me to cry neithe! 
for the moon nor over spilt milk.” 
This little prayer of unknown 
origin has been widely quoted 
lately: “God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot 
change; the courage to change the 
things I can; and the wisdom to 
know the difference.”” Only so can 
we manage our minds! 

We have to learn to accept our 
mistakes with a sense of humor 
Chie Young, creator of the “Blon- 
die” cartoon, has a strange kind of 
tree in his back yard in California. 
Its fruit is a cross between a ba- 
nana and a pear. It is not edible 
until it falls to the ground. But 
when it does fall to the ground it 
squashes beyond recovery. Chic 
Young calls it his “Frustration 
Tree.” He sits on the porch and 
chuckles to himself as he listens to 
the “plopping” of the fruit of this 
tree. Said he: “If a cartoonist 
doesn’t play games with himself, 
he will go crazy in short order.” 
We may not have frustration trees 
in our yards, but all of us have 
frustration experiences. Just as 
our plans seem about to come to 
fruition, something happens to 
dash them to the earth in ruins 
We must learn to chuckle to our- 
selves or we will go crazy. 

We have to learn to accept the 
changing years by acting our age 
A carnival man who made a living 
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guessing ages of women revealed 
his secrets one time in an inter- 
view with an Omaha newspaper- 
man. These are his signposts. At 
20, horizontal lines begin to ap- 
pear on a woman's neck. At 25, 
criss-cross lines on her hands be- 
gin to deepen. After 30 her mid- 
section becomes bulkier. At 35 
come the tell-tale wrinkles about 
At 40, folds beneath the 
eves put in their appearance. After 
1) the mouth grows grim! Yes, our 
physical ages have a way of show- 


the eves 


ing up in spite of the best we can 
do. It is so with our mental ages, 
too. Some people are old before 
their time! They can’t forget old 
scores; they are crotchety, cynical, 
fearful. They have closed minds 
and hearts when they ought to be 
participating vigorously in the ad- 
venture of life. 

If we would just spend as much 
effort in growing up inside as 
we do in keeping youthful out- 
side, we would be better off. Ac- 
cept your age—act your age! To 
resent it by being juvenile and 
childish is to batter your mind to 
pieces. 

We have to learn to accept re- 
sponsibility in the spirit of ma- 
turity. A consulting psychologist 
by the name of Robert N. Mc- 
Murry once made an extensive 
survey of 220 half failures.* Dr. 


McMurry carefully examined the 
backgrounds and records of these 
220 people who never quite made 
a go of life. They were able bod- 
ied, intelligent, and well trained. 
3ut they were only partially suc- 
cessful. Why? The one big, prin- 
cipal reason was that they could 
not take responsibility. In their 
youth they were protected from 
the consequences of their own 
shortcomings by indulgent  par- 
ents. In their work later they 
blamed their failures on office poli- 
tics; they criticized their associ- 
ates; they blamed their mistakes 
on others; they got angry if they 
could not have their way. 

We manage our minds when we 
are willing to shoulder our own 
responsibilities, fight our own bat- 
tles, and pay the penalties for our 
own mistakes. We need to face 
our duties, speak our piece, stand 
our ground, and play our part as 
mature, free men upon the stage 
of life. 

We have to learn to accept the 
moral laws of God as the only 
workable way of life. Nothing so 
contributes to an immature per- 
sonality as to live always on the 
edges of life without ever coming 
to grips with the central issues of 
being. A strong, simple, sane faith 


* Why Do Men Half Fail?, Tue Rorarian 
for July, 1950 


in God, and divine ethical princi- 
ples, can do more than any other 
one thing to keep our minds se- 
rene and healthy. In Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza clings all night with 
fear from the ledge of a window, 
afraid of falling, only to find when 
daylight came that his feet had 
been, all the time, only an inch 
from the ground. That's the plight 
of too many modern intellectuals 
They cling frantically to skeptical 
half-truths, fearful of accepting 
the underlying truth of God in 
which alone is mental security 
and intellectual freedom. Only as 
we let go some temporary ledge of 
sophisticated living and discover 
God’s laws as the solid foundation 
of the universe can we find the 
support to life that makes it whole 
and creative 

This formula for the accept- 
ance of life is not the counsel of 
weakness, We too often mistake 
bravado for bravery, hard-headed- 
ness for wisdom, cantankerous- 
ness for courage. To be sure, we 
need to work and fight and change 
things. But foolhardiness never 
makes for progress—we should 
not drive too hard a bargain with 
ourselves. Only as we accept life 
—its wonder, changes, disappoint- 
ments, people, laws, problems 
can our minds be kept clear and 
strong and calm. 





A BIOG 


He WAS BORN, son of dust and 
the child of heaven. Within his na- 
ture were blended two worlds, per- 
ishable earth and immortal soul— 
finite matter, fettered by time and 
space, and infinite spirit which en- 
dures through eternity. He was made 
a little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and with honor. 
Within him are ennobling impulses 
of love and devotion, of faith and of 
courage, of sacrifice and of service. 

His education? He gets it every- 
where. The world is his school and 
all the abundance of the earth and all 
its beauty. He learns from the for- 
ests filled with song, from the tower- 
ing mountains reared like pillars, 
from the roaring billows of the tem- 
pestuous sea; he learns from the 
beasts and from the children, from 
the silence and the storm. 

His companions? The arching sky 
and the blessed winds, the driving 
clouds and the constellations, the salt 
sea and the running water, the ever- 
lasting hills and trees and the grass 
under feet. 
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Acquainted with sorrow, he is pos- 
sessed of joy and gladness. A crea- 
ture of frustration, yet created with 
power and with dignity. Child of re- 
bellion, yet seeking law and order, 
discipline and harmony. 

Where has he wandered? Every- 
where—for restlessness is part of his 
make-up and adventure and romance. 
He has walked down the path of 
temptation and has travelled on the 
glory road. He's lived inside—but 
yearns for the outside: the splendor 
of the daylight, the mysterious beauty 
of the night. Filled with passions and 
remorse—yet rising above—stopping 
at the thorn bush by the wayside to 
see it adame with the fire of throb- 
bing life. 

His hobbies? To hate and frighten 
—but also to love and to bring com- 
fort. He’s selfish and cruel—but also 
generous and merciful. He destroys 
and he heals; he cries and he sings; 
he weeps and he shouts; he dreams 
and he dares. 

“He comes and goes like ripples on 
a stream; he fights and bleeds and 


dies; he lies and steals and exploits 
and tyrannizes and kills; but some- 
times he makes Parthenons and Sis- 
tine Chapels, sometimes he writes a 
Choral Symphony and Leaves of 
Grass, sometimes he gives his life for 
his children and for the race.” 
Who is he? His name is MAN. 
—Philip Frankel 


Rotarian, Dormont, Pa 
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A RE WE SURE we know what 


is going on in the world around 
us? 

Ours i 
possibilities but, at the same time 
full of contradictions. Never have 
men had methods comparable to 
ours for combating the hostile 
forces of Nature, for bending them 
to the human will, for forcing 
them to produce good 
man. Never have men had instru 
ments as perfect as ours for abol- 
ishing distances, for coming closet 
to one another, for knowing and 
understanding each other. And 
yet rarely has any period of hi 
tory proved as confused and to 
mented as ours 

Who can say how far we have 
come in our pursuit of peace? We 
are not really at war, yet men are 
fighting today with the cruelest of 
weapons in various parts of the 
world, and even the most peace 
minded of peoples are compelled 
to apply the old saying of the Ro 
mans: Si vis pacem para bellum 
In language of today, “To win the 
peace, we must quickly rearm 

At times we wonder whether 
human beings and their words 
have lost all meaning The ex 
pression “people's democracies” is 
used to designate absolute dicta 
torship, in which the individual 
has lost all his rights. New bai 
riers more impregnable than wa 
the Great Wall of China have ap 
peared, and the countries behind 
the Lron Curtain are isolated from 
the rest of the world more effec 
tively than were the 
tribes of Asia or Africa in the past 
And their isolation is due not to 
distance, not to a hostile nature 
but to the arbitrary decisions of 
a few men. 

« In Belgium, the rights of the in 


|. AN INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


a strange epoch, full of 


useful to 


remotest 


dividual have been assured for 
centuries. In the old days we had 
an admirable saying that symbo- 
lized the nobility and solidity of 
the free citizen of Belgium. “In 
his home,” said the proverb, “the 
poor man is king.” Here was 
affirmation of the respect felt for 
the human personality. Here was 
the granting to the citizen, no mat- 
ter how poor, of his own little 
kingdom where he was the mas- 
ter, where his liberty was fully 
realized, where none could tres- 
pass—not even the King! 

What a change since then! 

1 am referring not to the grad- 
ual encroachment by the State 
upon those little kingdoms re- 
served in free countries to the citi- 
zen; | am thinking of something 
deeper and sadder. I am thinking 
of the tragedy being lived at this 
very moment by several million 
human beings, chased from their 
homes, pushed along the high- 
ways, forced to leave their native 
lands, cut off from past attach- 
ments, wandering in the midst of 
hostile faces, searching for a roof, 
for work, for some corner in which 
they can be themselves. For this 
is the tragic fate of so many exiles, 


We have the knowledge: with a‘ 


we can solve the 
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»roblems of a disunited world. 
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outcasts, displaced persons—men 
lost in the midst of men! 

And even though we have today 
a thousand new and effective 
methods for increasing our wealth, 
for increasing production, I won- 
der whether we who are the privi- 
leged peoples of the world realize 
how much want, how much suffer- 
ing, still exists through the world 

Scattered all over the world are 
millions of men who cannot sat- 
isfy their hunger, who are not de- 


cently dressed, who live in une 
healthy conditions. In some 
countries whose populations are 
counted in the hundreds of mil- 
lions, the total amount of food 
available to each individual has 
been decreasing for the past 30 
years. The World Health Organ- 
ization keeps telling us that the 
total food production of the world 
is not sufficient to meet the real 
needs of the human race. What 
are we doing with the extraordi- 
nary possibilities that modern sci- 
ence has put into our hands? 

Let us view still another of these 





contradictions. Never before have 
economists and businessmen stat- 
ed with such unanimity the inter- 
dependence of nations, the neces 
sity for more exchanges, the neces 
sity of the division of labor. And 
yet never before has man been as 
ingenious as today in building up 
restrictions to the exchange of 
goods, obstacles to international 
trade. At no period has he suc 
ceeded in making more effective 
and narrower and stricter the re 
strictions pertaining to monetary 
exchange. Never have administra 
tions been as skillful as today in 
complicating the process of im 
portation of foreign good 

But if we tried to draw a com- 
plete picture of the contradiction 
of the modern world, we 
never be through. So let us stop 
here. Let us try to discover, if 
we can, the deeper reasons for 
such contradictions, the cause of 
our inability to use fully and com 
pletely the possibilities of modern 
times. If we can find the essen 
tial qualities, the very character- 
istics, of the civilization in which 
we believe and which has thus far 
made great the peoples of the 
Western world, we shall see 
whether we have been faithful or 
not to them. If we have betrayed 
those characteristics, maybe we 
shall find the key to the riddle 

What are the sources from which 
Western civilization has drawn its 
vigor? They are numerous and 
varied, but at least four seem e 
sential 

First, the craving for beauty 
and intellect of ancient Greece: 
second, the Roman sense of organ 
ization and of grandeur: third, the 
respect fer man and his spiritual 
elevation of Christianity; and, 
fourth, the humanism 
about by the Renaissance All 
these currents, deep and rich, have 
allowed an extraordinary develop 
ment of human knowledge, pat 
ticularly in the fields of exact or 
applied science. 

Certainly, it is not easy to sum 
marize the essence of our civiliza 
tion. But if we compare ours with 
others, we notice two major qual 
ities, two major characteristic 
While they are not exclusive and 
are not reserved to our civiliza 
tion, they are qualities that we 
could usefully emphasize. They 
are, on the one hand, the search 


would 


brought 
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for truth, and, on the other hand, 
the need for benevolence, for 
goodness, for friendship—that is, 
for charity. 

Have we been true to those two 
characteristics? Certainly we have 
not failed in the search for truth 
Our progress in understanding the 
forces which dominate the worid 
is simply dizzying. The present 
years bear the double stamp of 
atomic energy and of supersonic 
speed, and sometimes our scien- 
tists are frightened by the limit- 
less consequences of the discov 
eries that they foresee in the near 
future 

If moral and political sciences 
had kept up with the progress of 





| WOULD rather belong 
to a poor nation that was free 
than to a rich nation that had 
ceased to be in love with lib- 
erty. We shall not be poor if 
we love liberty. 
Woodrow Wilson 





the exact sciences, if man’s wis- 
dom had been as great as his 
knowledge, the golden age would 
not be very far away. 

Thus we can form our first con- 
clusion: that in our search for be- 
nevolence, for charity, for friend- 
ship, we have made too little prog- 
ress. It is in this weakness that 
we will probably find the secret of 
the contradictions of our epoch. 

I use the words “charity” and 
‘benevolence” in their broadest 
possible meanings. Granted the 
vastest scope, they include good- 
ness, understanding, tolerance, jus- 
tice, friendship, respect of the in- 
dividual, interest in the rights of 
man 

It is, I believe, in reviving those 
qualities that we will be able to 
re-create the force, the vigor, and 
the cohesion of the group of peo- 
ples who put their faith in our free 
civilization. 

This conclusion is not a new 
one. Your own organization, Ro- 
tary International, is a living ex- 
ample of the desire to improve, to 
understand better one’s fellow- 
man. The ideal of Rotary, if I un- 
derstand it well, is the promotion, 
between men engaged in the most 


diverse human activities, of un- 
derstanding based upon reciprocal 
esteem, upon reasonable and con- 
structive friendship. Animated by 
that ideal, you have tried to estab- 
lish across and beyond national 
boundaries, between men of di- 
verse nations, of various tongues, 
of divergent aspirations, relations 
based upon the same foundation 
of esteem and friendship. 

And the very fact that you come 
by thousands to your Convention 
and thus assert your will to help 
reduce distances between individ- 
uals—that fact alone proves that 
you understand the urgent neces 
sity of reviving in our civilization 
the unequalled force, the incom 
parable lever of 
friendship 

It is not enough to analyze diffi 
culties, however. The principles 
which we believe are just must be 
applied and applied to everyday 
life, to the problems of production, 
distribution, and consumption of 
goods all over the world. 

On both the international and 
the national levels, policies have 
been conceived which could have 
brought us closer to our goal. In 
our free nations we have tried sin- 


goodness, of 


cerely to secure to the individual 
his pride in his role and his fair 
share in the total income of the 
On the international 
level we have tried very sincerely, 
since the end of the First World 
War, to put into practice a funda- 
mental idea which corresponds to 


community. 


the profound desire for peace and 
justice for all—the idea of collec- 
tive security. The creation of the 
United Nations was a sincere step 
in that direction after the Second 
World War. 

However, such good intentions 
have too often been blocked or 
paralyzed Where lies the re- 
sponsibility for that temporary 
It seems to me that it 
It is borne not by any 
one nation or by any one region 
It is divided into at least three 
parts 

To begin with, we have a world 
divided into two blocs, the free 
world and the Communist bloc 
The menace of aggression created 
by the one-sided armament of the 
Soviet States has weighed on us 
for several years, and has multi- 
plied our difficulties. 

But, [Continued on page 53] 
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is div ided. 
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Ve You LIABLL 7 


Read these cases—and you'll NEVER know. 


= many a family man who 
has children and pets, I've often 
wondered to what extent I’m le- 
gally liable for damage or injuries 
they may cause other people. Can 
I be jailed? Can they attach my 
house, my golf clubs, my outdoor 
grille? Just where do I stand? 

Well, recently I took steps to 
find out by getting in a huddle 
with a lawyer friend of mine 
whom I happened to encounter at 
a party. It was a pretty noisy one, 
with a many distractions 
and interruptions, so | may have 
missed some of his technicalities. 
Moreover, he warned me that dif- 
ferent States have different laws 
and that it might depend on what 
kind of a jury you got if the case 
happened to go to court. “Suppose 
vour kids’ pet rabbit ate all your 
neighbor’s lettuce,” he said. “It 
could make a difference if the fore- 
man of the jury were a truck 
farmer, on the one hand, or a rab- 
bit raiser, on the other hand.” 


good 


Nevertheless, in spite of his cau- 
tions I feel that I absorbed some 
general principles which I’m hap- 
py to pass along with these hy- 
pothetical cases 

First of all imagine—and you 


should have no. difficulty—that 
your son throws a ball through a 
neighbor’s window. His wife is 
listening to a radio serial at the 
time—Life Can Be Bearable—and 
the crash startles her so that she 
misses the climax of the episode 
and fails to learn whether Dr. Jen- 
kins diagnoses Maude’s mysteri- 
ous ailment as leprosy or merely 
an allergy to tomato ketchup. 
Anticipating my Hawk- 


legal 
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shaw’s answer, I said: “Of course 
I’m liable for the pane of glass.” 

He shook his head. “You are 
not liable—unless you deliberate- 
ly told your kid to do it.” 

“With taxes and prices being 
what they are today, why would 
| do that?” I objected. 

“You're asking for the law,” he 
replied rather testily, “and I'm 
giving it to you.” He then went on 
to reassure me that the lady can- 
not sue me for mental anguish 
caused by her missing part of the 
program. The lady, he pointed out, 
could have found out what gives 
with Maude by calling up some 
friend listening in at the time. 

Next I conjured up a case where 
my dog breaks loose from his 
chain, and scares the grocery de- 
livery boy out of his wits, but does 
not bite him. He told me that 
there is no case against me pro- 
vided the grocery boy doesn't de- 
velop a cardiac condition. On the 
other hand, I could sue the store 
that sold me the chain, they could 
in turn sue the wholesalers, and 
the wholesalers could sue the 
manufacturer. However, — this 
would entail more expense than 
the chain is worth unless it were 
a solid-gold one. 

Suppose, as has been known to 
happen, your daughter puts bub- 
ble gum in another girl's hair, 
causing a ghastly tangle. Well, 
my barrister friend classifies this 
one as the type of case best settled 
out of court. “Offers vary under 
the circumstances,” he said, “but 
a representative one would be a 
trip to the circus for the girl, $5 
worth of flowers for the mother, 
a quart of Old Hat Rack for the 
father. However,” he added, “il 
the girl in question tore a gash in 
your daughter’s tent the week be- 
fore, you can tone down this offer 
considerably. In fact, some fami- 
lies, near neighbors to each other, 
simply keep a record of damages 
caused and suffered by their off- 
spring, and settle up the balance 
at the end of the year. More often 
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PARKE CLMMINGS 


than not it ends up a stand-off.” 

Goldfish are not commonly re- 
garded as dangerous pets, but, in 
order to be prepared for any con- 
tingency, I inquired what the situ- 
ation would be if our goldfish 
happened to splash water on a 
visiting lady's brand-new dress. 
It turned out pretty reassuring 
I'd be liable for the cleaning bill 
only if our fish were notorious 
dress splashers, and I'd failed to 
warn her of the fact. Besides, the 
goldfish can’t be impounded. 

I then worked up a case where 
a neighboring cat gives birth to 
kittens, and evidence points to my 
cat (Rudolph) as a_ causative 
agent. This gave him some pause 
Finally he said: “I'd say the best 
thing to do is waive a paternity 
test and accept triple damages.” 

“Accept?” I asked. “You mean 
pay, don’t you?” 

“Accept,” he repeated. “For in 
stance, one black one, one striped, 
and one spotted. It’s the least you 
could do to square matters.” 

For the final question I threw 
him a beaut: A woman with a 
baby carriage enters my drive- 
way. Just as she does so my son 
squirts the hose on her, my daugh- 
ter trips her up with a jump rope, 
the dog upsets the baby carriage, 
and the cat makes off with a 
pound of mackerel the lady was 
carrying therein along with the 
baby. 

“Nothing to worry about,” he 
said promptly. 

“Are you kidding?” I asked in- 
credulously. “Nothing to worry 
about?” 

“Provided you've got all your 
property in your mother-in-law’s 
name,” he amended. 
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N OT long ago I talked to a 
group of men very much like you 
yourself. They were members of 
the Rotary Club of Boston. Since 
the audience was composed of 
men of all ages, you can probably 
fit yourself somewhere into that 
picture. 

Like you, these Boston Rotari- 
ans are busy executives. And like 
you (for otherwise you would not 
have started to read this article), 
they took a certain highly person- 
al interest in their obituaries. 

Now those of us who have 
stopped to think about our obitu- 
aries have had maybe only two 
vague reactions to the subject. We 
hope those biographical reports 
won't embarrass our families, and 
we hope no one will be reading 
those grim notices any time soon. 
The truth is, as I told those Boston 
Rotarians, you can postpone your 





obituary. 
I recommended no magic elix- 
irs, I brandished no lengthy medi- 
tohn Al & 8 9.6 ae cal terms (my own specialty is 
on Ami 96 Bide Vilbiss , gee gastroenterology). In fact, the ad- 
took of Mon ee i | Alka , 4  ofiter vice I gave might be considered 
tore Warner 4 | b ' de tu—-. . : old-fashioned. My only apology is 
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proves that it works. I went all 
the way back to the year 1607 and 
a Latin text on health manage- 
ment: “Use Three Physicians still 
—first Dr. Quiet, next Dr. Merry- 
man, and Dr. Dyet.” 

Centuries have passed since 
that text was written—vet those 
very centuries have made that ad- 
vice the wiser. Today, in 1953, the 
busy executive (and as a Rotari- 
an, you must be in this category) 
is subjected to more tensions than 
An eminent preacher 
said recently that people are so 
tense that not even a sermon puts 
them to sleep! 

What do these tensions do to 
you? Well, fatigue, worry, nervous 
discontent, and anxiety actually 
prolonged contraction of 
fibers in your heart and 
arteries Your digestive tract, 
under these pressures, secretes 
chemicals that further upset the 
smooth work of your body. Of 
course, you can’t always sidestep 
worry—but you can neutralize its 
effect upon you. 

First this matter of rest and di- 
version. That man is blessed who 
has a philosophical and optimistic 
outlook on life. But even the born 
pessimist and mental defeatist can 
change his spots. I have seen it 
happen often in ulcer patients 
who learn by teaching or experi- 
ence the value of optimism and 
philosophy in guarding against 
their disease. 

The habits of rest include actual 
sleep and relaxing avocations. 
The natural good-sleeper, like the 
natural nonworrier, is to be con- 
gratulated. Incidentally, he is 
very often one and the same per- 
son. But again here, you can culti- 
vate the habit of sleep. The rou- 
tine of eight hours’ sleep at night 
is hallowed by precedent and the 
tests of human experience. Few 
individuals do their best work 
with less than eight hours and few 
need more than that at night. 

But at this point I would make 
a recommendation which after 
many years of experience I am 
certain is most valuable. It is that 
you acquire—at least in your late 
40's or early 50’s—the habit of a 
noonday break in your business 
activities. This practice may seem 
far from feasible when you first 
consider it, but I assure you it will 
do more to postpone that obituary 
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than anything else I can suggest. 

The objections vou will raise I 
know very well: you do a lot of 
your business at lunch. There's 
no possible place for you to lie 
down and nap. It’s a bad example 
to set, and so on. But after you 
have suffered a casualty of heart 
or stomach, if you are still alive, 
I am sure you will find time for 
a nap. 

I would also recommend that 
you break the tension of each day, 
now and then, by a moment or 
two of relaxation in your office 
chair between activities. 

We like to think about relaxing 
witness the schoolboy 
with an open book before him 
dreaming of fishing or baseball. 
That same boy, grown to man- 
hood, may temper the tension of 
Monday morning by a_ subcon- 
scious delight in the golf game of 
last Saturday. It is beneficently 
ordained, I believe, that golf is so 
generally played today But 
watch out—for vour arteries’ 
sake—lest your spirit of compe- 
tition subtract your benefits. Golf 
should be played as fun, not as a 
grim struggle. 

I must also give due credit to 
the value of fishing, hunting, and 
—for the yvoung—tennis. 

No doubt you'll remember 
friends who have died on the golf 
course. Is exercise so good, then? 
A famed heart specialist once said, 
“Usually those who die on the golf 
course would have died ten years 
earlier in their office chairs had 
they not played golf.” But on the 
side of caution you should follow 
these rules: 

1. If. you are extremely tired, 
mentally or physically, don’t rush 
to the golf course or hunting 
shack. Get a good night’s rest first. 

2. Don’t do any strenuous exer- 
cise directly after a heavy meal. 

3. Postpone your sports if you 
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* Longer life for you grows 
from the prescriptions of three 


old and little-known doctors. 


By SARA M. JORDAN 


Director, Gastroenterology Department, 
Lahey Clinic, Boston, Mass, 


can't get a deep breath, or if you 
find yourself coughing to get a 
breath, or if you have any chest 
pain, however slight. 

4. Don’t take any exercise 
against your doctor's advice. 

Now a word about vacation. 
Please don’t join that fraternity 
that brags “I don’t need a vaca- 
tion.” Physiologically speaking, 
there are no such human beings 
These bodies and minds of ours, 
organized as they are on the high- 
est level, require relaxation. You 
can decide for yourself whether 
vacation should be short and fre- 
quent, or longer and taken only 
once or twice annually. Personal- 
ly, I believe that the busy business 
executive after 50 or 55 should 
take a month’s rest twice a year. 

So much for Drs. Quiet and 
Merryman. We come now to that 
third fellow, Dr. Dyet. Nature 
gave us a digestive tract and an 
appetite to keep us properly nour- 
ished. However, both can be very 
badly managed. With the prog- 
ress of science, we have learned 
more about the needs of the body 
We are now aware of the relative 
values of protein, fats, starches, 
minerals, and vitamins. It is with 
appetite that we may have most 
trouble. Both good and bad habits 
of appetite can be cultivated. Our 
three-meal day was instinctively 
developed by man, and it is a good 
one. It is wise to include some 
protein in the breakfast—like 
milk and eggs. The old-fashioned 
custom of the heavy meal at noon 
and a lighter one at night was a 
good one: at night the stomach is 
as tired as the rest of the body 
But in modern life the time re- 
versal of these two meals seems 
necessary and the lighter lunch is 
an almost universal rule. With a 
full dinner at night, the three- 
course lunch is too much for us 
both for digestion and body con- 
tour. The frying pan and the 
deep-fat kettle provide stomach 
specialists with a busy practice 
We abuse coffee in our modern 
life. While coffee is delightful and 
harmless for most of us at break- 
fast time, its use during the day 
and evening should be limited. 

The matter of your weight is 
important——esthetically, yes, but 
more important for your health 
The heart and arteries have the 
task of pushing blood through five 





miles of tiny blood vessels for each 
pound of flesh. This burden be 


comes especially great as we grow 


into middle and old age; by that 


time the heart and arteries have 


already done an _ uninterrupted 
stint of work and usually show the 
effect of strain. Each pound you 
lose cuts down a five-mile push for 
your heart. 

Our habits of life in these mod 
ern days are intimately concerned 
with-social customs—among them 
the habits of smoking and drink 
ing. We forget, as we enjoy these 
two socially acceptable poisons 
that they are essentially harmful 
to the human body—that they, in 
fact, belong in the toxic group 
of substances. Now, many sub 
stances, essentially poisonous, can 
be used with advantage by the 
body — for example, the many 
drugs which have their effective 
use in medicine. Tobacco does not 
belong to this group—while alco 
hol does. The arguments in favor 
of smoking are numerous. The de- 
fense of the weed by my patients 
has been so expertly made that 
my collection of their statements 
would be invaluable to cigarette 
advertisers. 

But there are certain fundamen- 
tal facts about smoking which out 
weigh these arguments. We know 
that there is a variability in its ef- 
fect on human beings, some being 
more susceptible than others to it 


harmful effects. There is, however, 
a group of individuals who are 
sensitive to it without knowing it, 
the proof being that giving it up 
often improves their well-being. 
We know also that smoking con- 
tracts and temporarily closes ar- 
teries and the small branches of 
arteries. As we human beings 
grow older, our health often de- 
pends on these blood vessels being 
relaxed and open. We know, too, 
that smoking at least helps ulcers 
recur and that it causes undesir- 
able changes in heart muscle and 
circulation. I will also only men- 
tion in passing the observations of 
many lung surgeons that it is an 
apparent factor in the develop- 
ment of lung cancer. As you can 
see, I am one of the medical group 
who consider smoking an inauspi- 
cious habit. 

My statements with regard to 
alcohol may not please either the 
multiple-cocktail drinker or the 
firm believer in absolute absti- 
nence—this is simply a medical 
opinion. Alcohol, too, is a poison- 
ous substance, but because it re- 
laxes the arteries, it has a certain 
value. You undoubtedly know 
that nowadays many physicians 
prescribe the one- or possibly 
two-a-day habit—before dinner at 
night. They still disapprove of 
heavy drinking and of noonday or 
afterdinner drinking. This one 
drink a day after arduous business 








Town Calendar 


Days are not numbered out beyond the town 
The trailing bellflower needs no calendar, 

Nor does the river, where the hills come down 
With a curve of pine trees for the wind’s guitar. 
How do the daisies and the gentians knou 

The hour to spend their dusty blue and gold? 
Have they a summons, bidding them to grow 
Some secret timing that the fields unfold? 


Clockwise the rhythmic hands of earth move on 

Days rise and fall and shuffle into place. 

The vaulted cool of tvilight and the dawn 

Each occupies the firmament a little space. 

Man, too, is part of all this moving glory: 

In meadow lanes he quivers to a call 

That is lost in the whirring of the city story, 

Where days are numbers hanging on a wall. 
Jessie PLayram Bickrorp 








hours has an unquestionable re- 
laxing effect. In our modern prac- 
tice of medicine, it is generally 
and heartily recommended for the 
businessman over 50, unless, of 
course, he has some disease where 
alcohol is harmful, as in liver dis- 
ease. 

There has come into practice to- 
day a valuable custom—that of the 
periodic health examination. It is 
sometimes decried—chiefly with 
the statement that some acquaint- 
ance had “a complete check-up, 
including a tracing of the heart ac- 
tion, a cardiogram, last week. Ev- 
erything was found normal and he 
died yesterday of a coronary at- 
tack.” That can happen since a 
heart may have no detectable 
weakness until a fatal accident oc- 
curs. Likewise, a digestive tract 
may be found sound and in order 
one month, and a month later har- 
bor the onset of a cancer. But 
there are a large number of poten- 
tially dangerous conditions dis- 
covered in these check-up exami- 
nations. Many a cure is made 
possible for an incipient disease 
which, if not discovered early, 
might be fatal later 

Finally, there’s the matter of old 
age. The questions of a routine 
age of retirement will, I feel sure, 
undergo reconsideration. Older 
people continue to prove their 
physical and mental soundness. It 
has been said that the only people 
who object to retirement are chil- 
dren at bedtime. But that is no 
longer entirely true. The science 
of geriatrics has given us two bits 
of practical advice for old age. The 
first is to keep well nourished, and 
the second is to be active mentally 
and physically as long as possible 

The elderly man or woman 
should be able—either with his 
own teeth or with well-fitting den- 
tures—to chew his beefsteak in- 
stead of dunking his toast in his 
tea. He needs meat and other 
proteins as much as his grandson 
He should also continue to play 
his 18 holes of golf as long as he 
can, and when he has to cut down 
to nine, do it philosophically. And 
if he has used his youth and mid- 
dle age well, he will have avoca- 
tions to keep his mind active and 
healthy. 

Yes, you can postpone your obit- 
uary with good sense and you can 
have fun while you do it 
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He’s Off 


at Camp 


AvucustT, 1953 








S AUGUST dawn tips the highest tree tops and brassy bugles rend the 
A woodsy quiet. a million little sons and daughters far, far from home 

creep numbly out of tent and cabin. Flailing the sleep out of their 
tanned bodies with morning calisthenics and early-morning dip, they then 
sit down at morning mess to take on a mountain of fruit, eggs, meat, cereal, 
bread, and milk sufficient to last them— well, until noon mess... . Its hap- 
pening again across the land, around the world. Its camp time for the 
kids the rich, the poor, the hale, the handicapped in the Alps, in the 
Redwoods (as above), at the seashore, on the wide-open range. And 
many more youngsters will leave than came in terms of pounds anyway, 
and almost certainly in character, too. 

The kids don’t know it, and don’t need to, but back of all their happy 
camping grounds there are small groups of oldsters who sat through 
many a stuffy meeting and knocked on many a door to make sure the place 
would reopen, that the new cabins would go up, that Leader Jim would be 
back. How else do you think all those Camp Rotary’s got started and keep 
going ? 

And in quite a few homes back in town tonight there will be the tired 
businessman who will lay down his cigar, pick up his phone, call some tire- 
less youth worker. and say, “You know, Joe, Pve been thinking I could foot 
the bill for one more kid at camp. How you fixed?” 





“See you in court, boys!” 


Worried about kids on bikes? 
Here’s how an Ohio town 


watches over them. 


T% 
Violation No ars M 
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A traffic officer tickets double riding as an offense 


against safety and hails the youthful offenders into Middletown’s Bicycle Court. 


‘ARBER \/ 


ee 
[ A w. G'’WAN, knucklehead,” 


Clarence jeered, “you couldn't see 
because your brother was riding 
th’ handlebars!” Elwood, the vic- 
tim of this juvenile invective, 
clenched his small fists while his 
little brother thrust his chin out 
defiantly. 

“Ha!” Elwood shot back. “If 
you'd get good brakes on that 
crate, you wouldn’t've smashed 
my bike.” 
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Over the three lads towered a 
smiling policeman, who _ busied 
himself with his fountain pen as 


special kind of justice. It’s called 
Hi-Y Bicycle Court and it was or- 
ganized in Middletown, Ohio — 


the argument waxed. 

“O.K., boys,” he said, as he 
handed each a ticket. “I'll see you 
in court!” The officer’s final word 
struck home. See you in court! 

It was a court with a difference 
he was referring to, however. It 
wasn't Juvenile Court, but rather 
an institution that metes out a 


which is the scene of this story— 
back in 1949. 

This court recognizes that to- 
day’s bicyclist is tomorrow's mo- 
torist. It seeks to impress upon 
bike riders that they are not pe- 
destrians on wheels, but rather 
are controlling a potentially dan- 
gerous vehicle. It has cut bicycle 
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accidents by 50 percent since it 
was organized. 

Let me break right in here and 
record that it was Harry ter 
Braak, Middletown YMCA boys’ 
work secretary, who first sprang 
the Bicycle Court idea on his 
town. He’d heard from his good 
friend Rotarian Gordon Pickens, 
of Canton, Ohio (now of Cam- 
bridge), how Canton had been the 
first Ohio city to launch such a 
court in ’36. Thus Harry walked 
into the Middletown Safety Coun- 
cil and the chief of police with the 
plan—and won their enthusiastic 
backing of it. 

There was, as I’ve already sug- 
gested, plenty of local reason for 
establishment of the court. Mid- 
dletown youngsters were riding 
double in great numbers — this 
proving the major violation in the 
court’s four years; 115 of the 704 
cases “tried” in that period have 
been for this offense. Then, too, 
the youngsters were failing to 
heed traffic and stop signs, failing 
to put on rear reflectors, riding on 


phasis on safe.y such as the Bi- 
cycle Court imparts. Even at that, 
bicycle safety remains a major 
problem. Many well-meaning par- 
ents consider the bicycle a “play- 
thing,” when it is anything but a 
toy. It is a mode of getting hither 
and yon, and is ridden on the 
crowded streets and highways of 
your community. 

“About the only way a child can 
get killed on a bike,” says Paul 
Wilson, Middletown Safety Coun- 
cil director, “is to run into or get 
hit by a car or some other heavier 
moving object. Rarely does a child 
get killed by falling off or crashing 
into a telephone pole.” Parental 
duties are not ended simply by 
paying the bicycle dealer's bill, for 
now the youth is thrust upon the 
streets into competition for right 
of way with vehicles much more 
formidable. 

That is why, along with the es- 
tablishment of the Bicycle Court, 
the Middietown Safety Council 
hammers away at “safety.” This 
it does rather subtly in at least two 


It’s a painful experience for the iad at the microphone. He's reading his “fine” 

a self-composed essay on safety—over the radio. Oa hand (standing) are Walter H. 
Spindler, of the Middletown Safety Council; Harry ter Braak, YMCA boys’ work sec- 
retary in Middletown; and Paul Wilson, executive director of the Safety Council. 


sidewalks, riding two or more 
abreast, riding on the wrong side 
of the street—all of which have 
led to serious injuries. 

There were 25,000 injuries in- 
flicted on American bicycle riders 
last year. The majority of the 
“fatals” were youngsters between 
the ages of 5 and 15. The peak 
point of the U.S.A. toll was 1941, 
when 910 youngsters were killed. 
Since then there has been a grad- 
ual decline. The past ten years has 
brought a 40 percent reduction in 
bike deaths, due primarily to em- 
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ways. It holds a bike parade and a 
safety test. The parade appeals to 
youngsters because it offers them 
a chance to compete for valuable 
prizes for the best-decorated bike; 
it makes them proud—and careful 
—of their bikes. 

The safety test more directly 
promotes safety-consciousness. It 
aims (1) to make young riders 
conscious of different phases of 
motion in riding, (2) to build up 
ability as a safeguard against acci- 
dents, and (3) to establish con- 
fidence in the rider’s ability so 


that he may meet traffic tangles 
without fear. 

Eager to encourage a good thing 
for its town, the Rotary Club of 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 
Middletown helps by sponsoring 
the “Green Pennant” program in 
local schools. Procedure of the 
“pennant” plan is simple. If a 
school goes 30 days without a 
single student having a bicycle 
or any other accident, then it is 
permitted to fly a large green pen- 
nant below the American flag. It is 
public recognition of success. 

Of all aspects of the program, 
the Bicycle Court is, of course, the 
largest single factor. Here's how it 
operates: 

Take the case of the three boys 
mentioned earlier. At 10 A.M, Sat- 
urday, Clarence, Elwood, and the 
latter’s brother appear in court 
Also present is a young prosecu- 
tor and a counsel for the defense. 
On the bench is a chief judge, plus 
three associate judges, ranging in 
age from 15 to 18, all selected 
from the YMCA’s high-school 
Hi-Y Club. 

The courtroom has all the trim 
mings and stature of the real 
thing. It makes an enduring im 
pression on all who appear before 
it. To make it more so, proceed 
ings have been broadcast over the 
local radio station. Sometimes the 
mere presence of a shiny micro 
phone is enough to make a small 
boy wish he'd never seen a bi- 
cycle. Defendants have to stand 
before the ‘“‘mike” and answer the 
prosecutor’s questions. 

Clarence is called before the 
bench and is looked down upon by 
seven serious-minded high-school] 
ers. By cross-examination and 
with the policeman’s backing, it i: 
learned that the boy has no excuse 
for having faulty brakes on his 
bike. He reluctantly admits his 
guilt. 

However, the sentence of the 
chief judge is not as harsh as that 
which some courts might have 
passed. 

“It is the decision of this court 
that you attend the next two ses- 
sions of court,” the chief judge 
pronounces, “and to read this 
booklet, Bicycle Safety. You must 
show the chief of police that your 
brakes have been repaired. In ad- 
dition you are to write a 500-word 
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What Is a Wile? 


A WIFE is the girl you married. 
She likes flowers, chocolates, smart 
clothes, and going places as much 
as the day you married her. If 
you can’t give her these, a kiss 
that says, “I love you,” will do. 

A wife is a steam laundry, a 
house-cleaning service, a cook, a 
commissary, and a lavatory at- 
tendant to your babies. She is a 
mother, nurse, counsellor, and 
sock darner. She is a detective 
and quickly locates the screw 
driver that you left right there 
three weeks ago and that the chil- 
dren have carried away. 

A wife is a magician. Your fa- 
vorite shirt appears where she 
said it was when she comes to 
look for it, and in a flash she can 
produce order in a house that you 
and the children have run through 
with a bulldozer. 

A wife licks your wounds, bol- 
sters your ego, and has faith and 
persistence that make you move 
mountains. She is a safety valve 
when you must blow off steam at 
someone. She knows you as a 
small boy at heart who has never 
grown up, and that when you have 
a cold it is much worse than when 
she has a cold. 

A wife must have the patience 
of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the endurance of Atlas, and a sense 
of humor, but never, never show 
it when you are in a temper. 

A wife spends the afternoon pre- 
paring your favorite meal for the 
night you ring at 6 o'clock to say 
that you are working late at the 
office. At week-ends she has lunch 
ready just as you have crawled 
under the car, runs the vacuum 
cleaner just as you've settled in 
your easy chair with the paper, 
asks you to fix something just as 
you are setting off for a game of 
golf. 

A wife is the girl you married, 
although fatter or thinner—most 
certainly older. She might be even 
a bit dull. But look in the mirror, 
sir! Are you still the handsome, 
gay, carefree dog you used to be? 
Honestly now. 

A wife understands you, needs 
you, loves you. In the world of 
men you may feel like crumbling 
limestone, but the minute you step 
through your door you are her 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

—Mary Bishop 








ay on bike safety. Next case!” 

Clarence is extremely unhappy 
because he usually plays ball on 
Saturdays, and hates to write es- 
ays anyhow. But he obeys. El 
wood is sentenced to write an es 
ay on “Why I Should Not Ride 
Double on a Bike.” 

The court is not one of record 
and judgments are given after 
considering three aspects of the 
case: (1) chance the defendant 
took, (2) the defendant's age, and 
(3) the defendant’s attitude in 
court. If the defendant fails to ap 
pear in court, or shows up for the 
third or fourth offense, his case is 
referred to the Juvenile Court, a 
court of record, with authority to 
send youngsters to penal institu- 
tions. If the boy's parents kick up 
a fuss and absolutely refuse to let 
their child appear in the Bicycle 
Court, they are gently reminded 
that the case will be referred to 
the Juvenile Court. 

By using this special judicial 
arm carefully, it is possible to 
teach bike riders that they assume 
definite duties when they become 
owners of vehicles 

It is the parents’ duty to supple 
ment the court's efforts. A bicycle 
court cannot be successful if par 
ents oppose it 

Here are eight points the court 
urges parents to stress upon their 
offspring turning 
loose on a bicycle (1) Drive to 
the right. (2) Give hand signals 
for turns and all stops. (3) Obey 
stop signs. (4) Yield right of way 
(5) Use warning devices. (6) Dis- 
play a headlight. (7) Have an ade- 
quate reflector. (8) Keep the bike 
in good mechanical order 

The dangerous years are from 5 
to 15. Many youngsters in this age 
bracket do not know how to take 
proper care of bicycles, or, worse 
know they are riding defective 
bikes and won't do anything about 


before them 


High-school seniors (left) who 
serve as judges of the Bike Court 
are given certificates of appreci- 
ation for helping to build safety. 
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it. The careful parent will check 
and service the family bicycles 
himself, just to make sure. Let 
Junior watch. Soon he'll want to 
be squirting the oil can and do his 
own tinkering 

The basic service-chart check 
list, recommended by the Bicycle 
Institute of America, should in 
clude brakes: set them so the tires 
will skid on dry, level, clean pave 
ment; cement handle grips firmly; 
adjust and tighten the saddle; oil 
wheel and pedal bearings; replace 
worn treads; and replace all bro 
ken spokes 

Naturally, a boy or girl cannot 
get on a bike for the first time in 
his or her life and start off down 
the street as easy as that. It takes 
time to learn how to ride—-and 
more time to learn how to ride 
safely. Start the safe wheels roll 
ing in your town in this way: 

1. Find some group interested 
in organizing a bicycle court. It 
can be any Civic or service group 

2. Get complete, continuous co- 
6peration from the police depart- 
ment in issuing citations and sup- 
porting the court 

3. Enlist codperation of the Ju- 
venile Court 

1. Make sure your town has an 
ordinance that regulates bicycle 
traffic 

5. Have the police chief license 
all bicycles at a nominal charge of 
25 cents 

Safe bicycle riding is just as im 
portant as safe car driving. Teach 
children how to ride a_ bicycle 
safely and the training will surely 
carry over to that day when they 
become motorists. Then you'll not 
have to start all over again. 
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Look back to see the little lad—the road forever ahead of him .. . 


END 


of an 


W. 
HERE there are men, there were boys .. . little 


boys on great journeys .. . boys like once you were 

your feet inured to the hot roadstones . . . your 
fingers clumsy enhooking the worm . . . your dreams, 
your hopes, and things you knew not what... but 
you knew the cooling water and its dancing limpidity 

and you knew the smarting, loving warmth of 
father’s big hand. . . . It was long ago or was it yester- 
day and will it be tomorrow? 


Photos: Carl Mansfield 


but sensation cool and shaded; ’twas enough, the saga ends, the . . 





epilogue the price he paid for the freedom of his dreams. 
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PPOOOODDD DOODLE So 


The merchant has advertised “irregular rayon material”—with no refunds or exchanges. The 
wife of an important customer has bought some of it, has had a dressmaker work on it, and 
is dissatisfied. She demands a refund. Should the merchant comply? What would you do? 


Make the Refunds 


Says Ed, A. Simmons 
Wholesale and Retail Pharmacist 
Trenton, Ont., Canada 


| HAVE faced similar problems 
There seems to me to be no doubt 
that the merchant should make 
the refunds. True, it will be a loss, 
but something good will come of 
it, if nothing else than a lesson to 
exercise more care in buying such 
materials. 

I would strongly urge that the 
merchandise be written off and 
that the goodwill of the different 
customers be not only kept but in 
creased, There is something dig 
nified and noble in handling such 
a problem in a gracious and per 
sonable manner. 

While I readily admit a tempo 
rary loss, I am sincerely convinced 
of profit not only in the ethical 
sense, but later profit from future 
business. 


Depends on ‘Ad’ 
Answers Jos. R. Vedley 


Retail Dry-Goods Merchant 

Cloquet, Minn 

Havinc been in the retail dry- 
goods business for many years, I, 
like many other retail merchants, 
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have always considered the cus- 
tomer of inestimable value. How 
ever, when a customer gambles 
on “irregular” merchandise 01 

econds,” it is another matter 

If the advertising and 
ticket were explicit, such as: “An 
Exceptionally Low Price on—Ir- 
regular—Rayon Material, 39 Cents 
a Yard. It Is Not Guaranteed, 
then no credit should be allowed 
on a return 

I once gambled on a purchase 
I have learned by experience 
Never again 


price 


‘Importance’ Unimportant 


Says E. G. Moufarrige 
Textile Dealer 
Mudgee, Australia 


ry 

| HE fact that this woman was 
an “important customer” means 
really very little. I would ask my- 
self two questions: (1) does this 
affect administration of my _ busi- 
ness in the future?; (2) will the 
money she has spent with me 
jeopardize her living? 

Other considerations may vary 
For example, one of my own sales 
people might be at fault. But bar- 
ring that possibility, | would prob- 
ably reach this decision: If she 
were wealthy—whether she 


bought other things in my store 
or not—I would not refund the 
money 


Apply Four-Way Test 


Answers Vandal D. Mercer 
Merchant 
Galveston, Tex. 


| WOULD apply the Four-Way 
Test to this problem. 

1. /s it the truth? Yes. In ad- 
vertising the material, it was 
stated the rayon was irregular. 
The customer could have had no 
doubt as to the nature of the 
fabric 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? In 
a measure, yes. If the store had 
established a custom of advertis- 
ing irregulars or “seconds,” cer- 
tainly it was fair to all concerned. 

3. Willit build goodwill and bet- 
ter friendships? No. In my opin- 
ion, goodwill and better friend- 
ships cannot be built upon this 
type of merchandising. Customer 
confidence and goodwill can be as- 
sured only when quality is con- 
sidered before price. 

4. Will it be beneficial to all con- 
cerned? No. Customers buying 
this type of merchandise will not 
be greatly benefited. 

My approach, therefore, would 
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Yor ARE the owner of a dry-goods store. You buy a large supply of 
“irregular” rayon cloth. The irregularities are very slight: yet, when 
you offer the goods for sale at a low price, your advertising clearly states, 
“Irregular rayon material. No exchanges or refunds.” Many bargain- 
wise shoppers buy it. 

A few days later the wife of one of your most important ¢ustomers 
comes to you in a rage. “That irregular cloth!” she yells. “It was terri- 
ble! My dressmaker tried to make a dress out of it and it simply fell 
apart. I am out the money I paid you, and her wages, too. So I want 
my money back, refunds or not!” Before you can answer, another cus- 
tomer, who has overheard the conversation, comes up and demands a 
refund also. 

Will you refund the money to Big Customer's wife? To the woman 
who overheard? To any and all who ask for the same privilege later? 
Or will you stand on your advertised warning of no refunds? 

What would you do? 











o> What Would You Do? 


be to satisfy the customer com- the other hand, dissatisfied cus- 
pletely and to make every attempt tomers who have a feeling of be- 
to retain her as a future customer. ing cheated are disposed to talk 
I would agree that the merchan- about it anywhere and every 
dise was inferior (as advertised), where. This can cost me more in 
but at the same time I would as- the long run than would.a paltry 
sure her she would not lose a pen- refund. Therefore, | would either 
ny. I would include the costs of refund the money or accept the 
the dressmaker in the refund- goods in return 
and I would extend the- same Next time I would be very care 
terms to the woman within hear- ful about buying “irregulars.”’ 
ing and to any other dissatisfied Often, more trouble than profit re- 
customer sults from such purchasing. 
Thirty years in this business 
has brought many similar expe Don’t Deserve Refunds 


riences. In the great majority of 

cases the dissatisfied customer has Believes Henry C. Heal 
yreer sili ea China and Glass Retailer 

used the refund to purchase othe! Bellingham, Wash. 


merchandise before leaving the | 
tore. We insist that the customer F I had been foolish enough to 
must be completely happy and buy and then sell irregular rayons 
satisfied with the merchandise she I would stick by my word irre- 
purchases or we want to know spective of the consequences 
about it None of the women would deserve 
a refund for those were the terms 
of the bargain. However, in my 
own business, I’d frown on selling 
Believes Chr. Bigh Tobiassen irregulars at all. I never do it. For 
Men's Furnishings Retailer 
Kristiansand, Norway 


Not an Ethical Question 


just such reasons as these it is not 


| good for the customer or one’s 
T HIS question, as I look at it, is own business. Frequently we have 
not one of ethics but simply of the opportunity to buy saucers or 
what pays. According to my ad- cups or plates as “firsts,” “sec 
vertisement, I have no obligation onds,” or “thirds.” These articles, 
whatsoever to make refunds. On of course, can serve their purpose 
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because, after all, you can put food 
on a chipped plate. However, | 
make it a practice never to handle 
anything but “firsts” and if a de 
fect shows up on a “first,” as some 
times happens, we are careful al 
ways to make good on the sale 


Make It an Extra Service 
Savs Gordon L. Mitchell 


Statistician 
Casper, W yo. 


Iu A statistician. Merchandis- 
ing is thus a far cry from my line 
However, my father was a retail 
merchant, and from my long ex- 
perience in working with him 
through my childhood and 
through our close father-son rela 
tionship in later years, I think 
this is the way he would have an- 
swered the question: 

In the first place, the question 
reminds us of the old advice about 
never arguing with an angry 
woman. If a man can control him 
self and maintain calmness, she 
will eventually vent her wrath 
and become more reasonable. Fur- 
thermore, there's the equally old 
and useful rule that “the cus 
tomer is always right,” regardle: 
of the facts 

Certainly let’s refund the 
money to the irate woman and 
also to any other customers who 
demand refunds. Let’s point out 
that we are not obligated to do it, 
but we make the exception to the 





About the Photo 


ry 

lo illustrate this What Would You 
Do? case, we felt we needed just one 
photo .. . but it would have to show 
a department-store counter, a clerk, 
the store manager, and a couple of 
customers. “Suppose you and the fel- 
lows out there could set up such a 
shot?” we asked William A. Petit, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Ba- 
tavia, Illinois—a serene and shady 
city of 6,000 due west of Chicago 
The photo at the top of the opposite 
page is Bill’s answer. His “stage set” 
is Phipp’s Department Store. His ac- 
tors are Rotarian Button Manufac- 
turer Homer Hanlon, playing the 
manager; Mrs. Hanlon, the irate cus- 
tomer; Mrs. Franklin G. Elwood, the 
second customer; and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Morrissey, the clerk... . We'll 
welcome your comments on this Vo- 
cational Service problem presented 
as our debate-of-the-month.—Eds. 








rule and thus provide an extra 
service 

The financial loss we incur 
would have been more than offset 
by the increase in goodwill by 
keeping customers satisfied, even 
though their demand might be 
unreasonable. 

Probably not all the customers 
who bought this irregular mate 
rial would ask for refunds, but 
those who would have nerve 
enough to demand satisfaction in 
spite of the notice would undoubt 
edly be people who would exag 
gerate their supposed injustice to 
their friends and acquaintances if 
they were not appeased, thereby 
causing some adverse publicity 

Let’s treat customers as indi 
vidual human beings, rather than 
as blank faces holding 
books, even though we may have 
to suppress a temporary desire to 
throttle them. 


por ket 


Pay the Good Customer 


Advises Samuel J. Hickman 
General Merchandise Retailer 


Carmel, N. Y. 


l WOULD base my action on an 
analysis of the customer. If she 
was a bargain seeker, I would be 
inclined to ignore her request. But 
perhaps she was a good custome! 
She might have just come into the 
store to order 20 tons of coal or 
make some other large purchase 
It would be silly to risk illwill on 
such a matter as faulty material 
The world is full of bargain seek 
ers—people who want something 
for nothing—and after 40 years of 
experience selling merchandise | 
think I can usually judge them. 
That is, I believe there can be no 
absolutely hard-and-fast rule. It 
all depends on the individual case 


‘T’'d Accept Responsibility’ 


Asserts James 8. Robbie 
Department-Store Operator 
Invercargill, New Zealand 


Ly SEEMS to me that the store 
buyer is at fault in this case, so I 
would “carry the baby 

First, 1 would assure the irate 
customer that she need have no 
worry about receiving a fair deal 
I would personally examine the 
merchandise to learn whether the 
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buyer had bought low-grade goods 
merely to boost volume without 
consideration for the purchasers’ 
satisfaction. 

If my assumption proved cor- 
rect, | would meet the customer's 
claims and.all other similar claims, 
irrespective of my advertised re- 
fusal. If, on the other hand, it 
was normally my policy to sell this 
low-grade merchandise, I would 
see that salespeople verbally con- 
firmed my refusal to accept re- 
sponsibility by pointing out the 
faults as they made a sale. | 
wouldn't discriminate between 
rich and poor; the poor woman 
might need the money more. It is 
a question of principle rather than 
persons. In my own firm we al- 
ways accept the responsibility. 


‘By All Means, Refund’ 


Says Wilfred G. Davidson 
Branch-Store Manager 
Chatham, Ont., Canada 


[+ HAS OFTEN been said that a 
atisfied customer is a store's best 
asset. In view of this statement, 
let’s analyze the situation that 
confronts this merchant. It is true 
that the rayon material was 
clearly advertised as “irregular” 
and ‘no exchange or refunds,” 
but it is also an important fact 
that a customer’s goodwill and 
confidence are involved and these 
factors should be very carefully 
considered. 

In this case the customer, in 
her opinion, had not received 
what she considers good value for 
her money, violating as it does in 
her mind a basic principle of 
elling. 

A store spends a great deal in 
establishing a customer’s trade 
and, perhaps, that of many more 
whom this dissatisfied customer 
would influence. The merchant, 
therefore, in my opinion, should 
ee to it that the customer is com- 
pletely satisfied and happy before 
leaving the store. 

Yes, by all means, I would re- 
fund the money, plus the dress- 
maker's charge, to the irate cus- 
tomer and give similar considera- 
tion to all requesting it. This 
hould be done _ unhesitatingly 
and cheerfully, and at the time 
the complaint is made, in the 
hope that the customer's goodwill 


and confidence can be maintained 
which are so essential to the con- 
tinued success of any business 


Customer Is Unjust 


Believes Sol 3 Steffan 
Merchant 
Williamson, W.Va. 


EsrasiisHMents that han- 
dle first-quality goods have no 
business handling irregulars. I am 
a small-town merchant. I find it 
necessary, and essential at times, 
to break at 10 A.M. a rule I made 
at 9 A.M. in order to render good 
service 

In this case the merchant is 
honest. His advertisement was not 
deceptive; the customer bought 
with a clear understanding, as her 
remark of “refund or not” shows. 
Reliability, 
dence are not in question 


prestige, and confi- 

If the customer’s husband is a 
sound and reliable businessman 
himself, he will understand the 
situation, and will not permit it to 
impair any relationships. 

It is apparent that the merchant 
is fair. Is the customer fair in de- 
manding a refund in the manner 
she did? Her angry tone in the 
presence of others and her incon- 
sideration of the merchant’s posi- 
tion force him to adhere to his ad 
vertised position of no refunds 

The old saying “The customer is 
always right” means the just and 
not the unjust customer. It fol- 
lows that I would not refund to 
anyone 


Refund If Necessary 


Says Sir Behram N. Karanjia 
Silk-Goods Distributor 
Bombay, India 


Despire the fact that the ad- 


vertisement says that there will be 
no exchanges or refunds, here you 
have a customer who disregards 
the warning—and buys anyway. 
I think, if I were faced with such 
a customer, I would try to point 
out that the advertisement clearly 
stated that there would be no re- 
funds, in the hope that she would 
see the justice of my position. 

However, if she insisted on a 
refund, I would certainly take the 
goods back in order to retain her 
goodwill. 
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Across the U.S.A. teen-agers and town fathers are jointly pioneering 


A BOLD NEW PROGRAM 





“DRIVE SL 


“ 


On a survey of traffic hazards in New 


Rochelle, N. Y., this youth 


obscured sign. The city soon fixed it. 


spots 


an 


In Stratford, Conn., two students check the vot- 
ing lists in a “Get Out the Vote” drive ... while 
(below) in Rutherford, N. J., others ring door- 
bells during community-wide citizenship survey. 
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New York Times 


FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 


By ELIZABETH FAGG 


For years the suburban community of New Rochelle, New 
York, had stewed over a severe problem caused by the fact that 
the heavily travelled Post Road between New York and Boston 
U.S. Route No. 1—ran right through the middle of town. Motor- 
ists wailed that they lost more time inching through New 
Rochelle than in driving the 15 miles to New York City. Shoppers 
swore it was worth your life to cross the street or to park. Many 
residents of the town felt that the Post Road should be made one- 
way through the business center, but, fearing the opposition of 
local merchants, had never dared to propose a change 

One day in 1951 a student at the New Rochelle High School 
posed an innocent question: “Has anyone ever asked the mer- 
chants what they think?” The answer: no one had ever 
thought to. 

The student and a group of his classmates organized themselves 
into teams, interviewed every merchant whose sales might suffer 
from a change. Then they polled pedestrians, car owners, mem- 
bers of the city council. When finished, the study revealed that 
nearly all concerned were agreeable to giving one-way traffic 
a try. 

Astonished by these findings, the city council voted for a six- 
month trial, citing the survey to back their move. Today the one- 
way traffic signs are still in place, powerful reminders that any 
group of citizens willing to take the time and trouble—even a 
bunch of youngsters—can bring about civic reform in a free 
society 

In Carlsbad, New Mexico, another group of students is scoring 
an equally impressive reform—against allegations of reckless 
driving among teen-agers. Public opinion against the young 
crowd was rising sharply; stringent conditions soon would be im- 
posed. City officials were almost desperate when a high-school 
group came to the police and said, “We'd like to see if we can't 
handle this situation ourselves.” 

They outlined a plan: A student-elected Driver Control Board 
would keep tabs on all student drivers by making them show a 
parent's written permission to use a car. It would sit as a court 
once a week to try traffic offenders, empowered to withhold 
licenses up to 30 days and to recommend suspension from school 
for a third offense. Police officials accepted the plan and agreed 
to back the Board's decisions to the hilt 

That was two years ago. Today the teen-age accident rate in 
Carlsbad is vastly reduced and charges of reckless driving are 
almost zero. 

These striking activities by two widely separated groups of stu- 
dents are part of a bold new teaching [Continued on page 52) 
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My TEXT — be found in the 


first book of Lewis Carroll, the 
eighth amas and the final para- 
graph, where the Cheshire Cat, 
having appeared in the air over 
the royal croquet ground, offends 
the Red Queen by some imperti- 
nent remark and then gradually 
disappears, leaving only its head 
over the royal players. The Queen 
in a burst of anger “Off with 
its head!” The executioner argues 
that you cannot cut off a head un- 
less there is a body to cut it off 
from, and the Queen insists that 
anything which has a head can be 
beheaded. It is my purpose in 
these pages to point out the diffi- 
culty of killing a ghost, 
already dead. 

If you will look closely at the 
next man you happen to meet 
any sort of man—you will find 
that he has two or three buttons 
in a row on each sleeve of his coat, 
near the cuff. If each sleeve has 
not the same number as the other, 
identically arranged, this will re- 
flect upon the character of his wife 
or mother. What is more, you will 
find it impossible to buy a coat 
without these buttons, or to per- 
suade a reputable tailor to make a 
coat without them. If he makes a 
tailcoat for full evening dress, he 
will insist upon putting other but- 
tons at the tops of the tails, where 
they cannot possibly be buttoned 
to anything. The only reason he 
cannot be stopped from sewing on 
all these buttons is that there is 


says, 


since it is 


Time honors many customs. The question is: should we? 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


living reason for them; 
only the ghost of a dead 


not any 
there is 
one 

When any man has a reason for 
doing something in a certain way, 
and another has a reason for do- 
ing it differently, they may argue 
the matter without rancor, and 
perhaps one may convince the 
other, But if humans continue do- 
ing something after the reason for 
doing it is dead and gone, we 
cannot argue with them about it; 
if we try to, their only recourse is 
to become quarrelsome. 

Once upon a time, when all men 
dressed more ornately, and belled 
sleeves edged with lace were the 
mode, they found it advisable to 
button those sleeves back when 
they sat down to dine and plunged 
their fingers into the stew. Once 
upon a time all gentlemen wore 
coattails, and when they mounted 
their horses they found it conven- 
ient to hitch up their tails to but- 
tons affixed for the purpose. Those 
reasons are now dead, but it is im- 
possible to be rid of the buttons 

Until very recently table knives 
were designed with a hilt upon 
them, or what is left of a hilt. Men 
once cut up their meat with their 
daggers, and a dagger must have 
a hilt to keep it from going in so 
far one could not quickly get it out 
again. When special daggers were 
first made solely for table use, 
men still found the hilt convenient 
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to protect the palate. But in these 
more elegant times those reasons 
are dead, and only the most radi- 
cal designer of tableware has 
dared defy their jibbering ghosts 

All of us mortals are the slaves 
of time and must be constantly 
measuring its passage. But look at 
how we do it! We divide a year 
into 12 months of 31 days each, ex- 
cept when they have 30, except 
when one has 28, except when it 
has 29. The lives of accountants 
are shortened by the need to com- 
pute interest on such a _ basis, 
and little children in arithmetic 
turn gray before their 
time. Wise men have planned 
calendar containing months of 
equal length, but we cannot give 
up our present system because 
there is no living reason for con- 
tinuing it. 

Mankind is prisoned within 
space, and the measurement of 
distance is important to us all. So 
we begin by saying 12 inches is 
one foot (once supposed to be the 
length of a man’s understanding); 
then three feet make a yard; five 
and one-half yards make a rod; 
and I can’t remember how many 
rods make the next thing. Person- 
ally, I have never had occasion to 
measure anything in rods, during 
all of my 75 years, since the days 
of grade-school arithmetic. And | 
am sure I shall have no use for 
such a system of measurement in 
heaven, where more consideration 
is shown toward little children of 


classes 
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grade-school age. All the world 
knows the superior virtues of a 
metric system, but we can’t kill a 
ghost 

Dare I mention English spell- 
ing? Even mentioning it makes 
me feel silly. In my school days I 
was rated a good speller, but now- 
adays I grow steadily worse at it. 
Once I could tell whether or not I 
was spelling a word correctly by 
writing it down and looking at it. 
Now, the longer I stare at it, the 
wronger it looks. I have always 
ympathized with that American 
tourist in England who struggled 
to master the spelling of Maudlin 
Woostershire, Chumley, 
Sinjin, and so on. Finally when 
some Briton said to him, “I have 
always wanted to see your famous 
Niagara Falls,” he retorted, “Par- 
don me, we pronounce that Nif- 
fles.”’ 

But we Anglo-Saxons are all in 
the same boat. Why are “dough” 
and “rough” and “through” and 
“slough” and “cough” spelled as 
they are if they must be pro- 
nounced as they are?—and | 
might add “ouch” for good meas- 
ure 

Sillier than the spellings them- 
selves is the reason given by ped- 
ants for wanting to retain all such 
phonetic monstrosities. They urge 


College 


Did you ever drink from a trophy 
cup? You'd be swallowing a ghost. 


that we must not lose sight of 
the ancient roots and derivations. 
Many a fantastic spelling, they 
urge, tells us the thrilling life his- 
tory of a word. If that argument 
is sound, then our modern railway 
passenger cars should still be 
shaped like old-fashioned stage- 
coaches, and our motorcars like 
buggies, landaus, and surreys 
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(with a fringe on top), with just a 
vestige of the shafts sticking out 
in front. How else may children 
learn of the interesting evolution 
of these vehicles? Shouldn't it be 
sufficient to tell a man once in his 
childhood that Wensday is named 
after the Norse god Woden, and 
then let him forget it if he wants 
to, for the rest of his life? But 
scolding will not exorcise a ghost. 

Not long ago I had occasion to 
order an engraved invitation. The 
engraver’s representative submit- 
ted a sample and my wife and I 
approved, .except for one small 
item. “Why is ‘honour’ spelled in 
the British fashion? After all, we 
happen to be Americans, and the 
reception takes place in the United 
States. So we prefer the correct 
American spelling.” He protested, 
but we insisted. However, when 
the completed cards arrived, “hon- 
our” was the spelling used. There 
was no apology—merely the ex- 
planation that if a wedding is to 
take place in a private home, 
“honor” would be permissible, but 
if in a church no reputable en- 
graver would spell it that way. 


- The ghost had jibbered. 


I recall another specter which 
suddenly appeared when I was 
commissioned to offer a trophy to 
a group of high schools which had 
formed a debating league. I told 
them the committee had been 
fortunate in finding a_ bronze 
statuette entitled The Indian Ora- 
tor, by a famous American sculp- 
tor. The group of principals and 
students which up to that mo- 
ment had been eagerly recep- 
tive, became suddenly depressed. 
“Couldn't it be a cup?” they asked. 

“Why acup?” I replied. “It will 
be awarded for skill in debating, 
not drinking. And we are fortu- 
nate in securing the right to use 
this appropriate work of art.” 

“But a cup is a trophy,” they 
said; or “a trophy is a cup’—I 
don’t remember which. Anyhow, 
they got their cup, and I suppose 
it now stands on some high-school 
trophy shelf, and if anyone at- 
tempted tp drink out of it, he 
would get a mouthful of burnt 
matches and broken buttons, and 
the ghost of some dead reason 
would chuckle, if ghosts can do 
such a thing. 

They dictate to us in our incom- 
ings and our outgoings. They in- 


sist that our letters to our worst 
enemies shall begin with an en- 
dearment and end with a lie. Our 
remotest ancestors superstitiously 
dreaded the return of the dead and 
either weighted them down with 
heavy stones or left gifts to propi- 
tiate them; and ever since we have 
placed stones upon graves or left 
faded offerings to remain there 


The hilt prevents you from gulping 
your knife along with the titbits. 


until some caretaker gathers them 
up, or leaves them lying around 
Schools and colleges are favorite 
lurking places for these wraiths 
One will serve as a sample. When 
public education began, sessions 
were in the Wintertime, because 
pupils and teachers were needed 
in the fields. School began after 
the bulk of the harvesting was 
done, and ended at planting time 
Now when plows and harrows are 
driven by gasoline, and 90 percent 
of our schooij children do not know 
which end of a cow gets up first, 
we still continue to keep our chil- 
dren out of school from seeding 
time to harvest so that they may 
lose any knack of studying they 
have acquired, and unlearn many 
other needful disciplines 
Throughout my years as a col- 
lege teacher, on certain formal oc- 
casions I donned strange gar 
ments most unbecoming to me, 
and redolent of moth balls. They 
consisted of a black gown, a most 
absurd cap called a mortarboard, 
and a hood of brilliant colors. A 
taller man might wear them with 
distinction; but I had the uncom- 
fortable realization that in them | 


resembled a species of mushroom 


in heavy mourning. Once upon 
a time [Continued on page 51\ 
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— ee Cities can be relieved. How? discussion where our authors leave off. Mem- 

















Where to Park? 





We all get pretty exasperated about the 
problem—and have done our share of bitter 
talk. So now let’s start thinking. 

Mr. Cox is a nationally recognized student 
and analyst of off-street parking and urban 
development. Without bias, he sets the stage 
for a pro-and-con discussion next month on a 
basic question. It’s who should pay for im- 
proved parking facilities: private enterprise 
or the public? 

Maybe your Club would like to pick up the 








bers could be encouraged to read the debate 
as preparation for a roundtable discussion 


By FRANK EMERY COX led by local authorities on the problem in 


Sales Research and Business Development Analyst your community. Just a suggestion. . . . Eds. 


\\ HEN your city and mine 


were started, they were laid out 
with the idea that horses and bug- 
gies would go on forever. Street 
were run on old cow paths and an 
cient trails, and buildings were 
erected in haphazard style. Then 
at the turn of the century, came 
the automobile. Today the hitch- 
ing posts and watering trough 
are gone, but in the older parts of 
our cities most streets are just as 
they were when Dobbin clattered 
over the cobblestones 

We live in the Motor Age, and 
are proud of it. But the era of pow 
er-propelled vehicles has brought 
on growing pains throughout the 
civilized world. In the United 
States we find the malady at its 
worst, for this country has two 
and a half times as many motor 
vehicles as all other countries 
combined, and the increase each 
year is astounding. In 1927 we 
had 27 million registered automo 
biles—today we have more than 
50 million! 

The acuteness of the problem is 
accented by the fact that in the 
United States more than 40,000 
communities are completely de 
pendent on motor vehicles for 
all transportation needs. Three- 
fourths of all our passenger travel 
between cities and towns and 
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farms is by motor vehicles of one Shoppers for toothpaste and cig- 

kind or another. And two-thirds arettes can do their buying in a 

of all freight is shipped for at least few moments and be on their way 

part of its journey by truck before the red flag on the parking 
It is obvious that cars and trucks meter shows, but shoppers with a 

do just three things. They move long list are annoyed by the pos- 

and they start and stop. To move sibility of finding a police ticket 

quickly and efficiently, they need on their car when they return. 

well-planned streets and high- If milady—looking for a hat, for f 

ways. When they stop, they need example—has to interrupt her ne- 

space in which to stand. These re- gotiations to hurry back to drop a 

quirements create problems, but nickel in the meter, usually she 

the one that is dynamite for busi- does not return to complete the 

nessmen and property owners ji 

= 


downtown is park- 
ing 

When cars park 
beside curbs, they 
retard traffic — un- 
less the streets are 
broad — and _ they 
occupy space en- 
viously eyed by 
later comers. Curb- 
stone meters have 
helped expedite 
traffic in many Ci- 
ties, but they do not 
seem to be the solu- 
tion to the problem. 


























4 Chicago solution: 
the Illinois metrop- 
olis is digging atwo- 
level subterranean 
parking lot into its 
famed front yard. 
Capacity 2,350 cars. 
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purchase. More than likely, she 
will move on and probably to a 
shopping neighborhood where she 
won't have to worry about her car 
while she makes up her mind 
Then, being in a buying mood, she 
probably will tarry to purchase 
anv number of other items entic- 
displaved. 

Is it any wonder that merchants 
are moving to new centers where 
parking space is abundant and 
that downtown areas are con- 
cerned about economic decay? 

In one northern California city 
there is an old commercial area 
property values have de- 
clined as much as 65 percent with- 
In one Idaho city, a 
recent survey showed seven of 18 
merchants as “doubtful” about re- 
newing their leases because they 


where 


in 25 vears 


are contemplating a move to the 
outskirts where rents are lower 
and taxes are less 

Northgate, a suburb of Seattle, 
Washington, provides an enlight- 
ening example of what is going 
on over the country This new 
center’s parking area 
cost $65,000, but similar facilities 
downtown would run as much as 
18 million dollars And when 
Northgate was but 80 percent com- 
pleted, it was already doing 30 of 
the 32-million-dollar business its 
promoters had anticipated in their 
plans for this one-stop shopping 


shopping 








center when it would be complete 
and well established. 

Florida has numerous shopping 
areas along country lanes. Bos- 
ton’s stores have a lively competi- 
tor in suburban Framingham, with 
well-stocked branches of down- 
town stores. Northwest of Chi- 
cago, millions of dollars are being 
poured into a new shopping dis- 
trict that will draw lush business 
from the downtown “loop” and 
from a ring of established suburbs 
In Los Angeles, Detroit, Minneap- 
olis, Dallas, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Edmonton, Alberta 
—from coast to coast—you will 
find this sort of thing happening 
not only around metropolitan 
areas, but also in near-by small 
It is growth motivated by 
economics 

But before you write off down- 
town shopping districts, consid- 
er what is involved. There are 
tremendous investments in estab- 
lished commercial property. When 
merchants move on to greener 
fields, the landlord is left “holding 
the bag.” He may find less profit- 
able tenants or he may find none 
at all. In either event, the value 
of his property declines. As this 
happens, he sees to it that the tax 
assessor takes account of the fact 
ind this means less taxes for the 
municipalitvy——a point which con- 
cerns every citizen 


cities. 


A COMMUNITY ‘SERVICE FEATURE 


The crux of the problem ap- 
pears to lie in proy iding more off- 
street parking for the downtown 
area. So far this has been attacked 
in a somewhat haphazard way. 
But it merits systematic and pro- 
found study if downtown property 
investments are to be conserved, 
Few merchants, for example, real- 
ize that a car needs 300 square 
feet for parking and turning 
around; fewer still, know that for 
every square foot of store space 
there should be three square feet 
of off-street parking. 

Always the first question that 
comes up is this: Who will pay 
for the new parking facilities? It 
is a pertinent question—but it is 
oné to be debated in these columns 
next month with exponents of pri- 
vate enterprise and public owner- 
ship speaking their pieces. So let 
us move into the factors underly- 
ing such discussions and review 
some of the data already ascer- 
tained by scientific study 

First of all, we start with the 
demonstrable truth that curbstone 
parking is not adequate. Traffic 
ordinances and meters may allevi- 
ate the problem, but they do not 
seem to solve it for the major 


shoppers of any downtown dis- 
trict 
Time studies reveal that the av- 





erage woman shopper embarks on 
a major buying expedition about 
twice a month and that she will 
average about two hours a trip 
If she is an average shopper, she 
will visit a food market about 200 
times a year; a variety store, 66 
times; a department store, 33 time 

and a candy shop, 28 times—and 
other stores in proportion. Natu 
rally, she will go where she can 
spend those two hours with the 
least inconvenience, preferring to 
do her buying within a compara 
tively smaller 
the city, the less distance shoppers 
will walk. Ina city under 50,000 
it is doubtful that most 
will trudge more than 350 feet 
which is about an ordinary city 
block. Beyond that, the law of 
diminishing returns seem 
erate. In a city of 700.000, people 
will walk farther, perhaps 600 feet 
or two blocks. 

A factor that sharply 
trade is the charge made for park 
ing. It has been found that when 
the fee averages more than 10 
cents an hour, the value of off- 
street parking to the merchant 
goes down sharply. Most authori 
ties will agree that regardless of 
the facilities provided, the cost 
should be held within 10 cents an 
hour. 


Waar isa parking stall actually 


worth to the seller of goods? Many 
an alert merchant has displaced 
guesswork with scientifically ac 
quired data on this point. Assum 
ing the entrance to the parking 
space is within 350 feet of the 
store, the actual value to the mer 
chants may run anywhere from 
$12,000 per stall per year in sales 
volume to $50,000 

A merchant interested in com 
puting a value of this kind simply 
takes his average unit sale and 
multiplies it by the average num 
ber of passengers arriving by car 
This figure then multiplied by 
the number of turnovers per stall 
will give the amount of merchan 
dise that can be sold to the people 
who park in such a stall each day 
Multiplying this by the number 
of sales days in the year gives the 
annual figure of gross volume 

In such surveys, consideration 
should be made of customers who 
come by bus or on foot. Their pur 
chases should be kept separate 
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from those who come by car and 
use the stalls. To get the number 
of stalls a business should have, 
one excellent way is to start with 
the dollar volume of sales desired 
in a year, then divide into it the 
dollar volume per 
ear per stall. 

Where property values reach a 


ascertained 


$3-per-square-foot value or more, 
it is generally believed that the 
most economical installation is a 
multiple-story parking facility 
Many of these are on the market 
and their costs range from $500 
per stall for a mechanical parking 
device to $1,500 or more for con 
ventional ramp-type garages. Un 
facilities may 
even higher. It is generally con- 
ceded, however, that where costs 
run more than $900 per stall the 
parking rate which must be 
charged tends to detract from the 
intent of the enterprise 
to attract more shoppers to the 


derground range 


namely 


area 

The complexity of the down 
town parking problem is demon- 
strated by the chain reaction set 
up by the factors enumerated 
With inadequate off-street park- 
ing, vehicular traffic decreases. In 
one large Eastern city, for exam 
ple, this amounted to 7 percent in 
30 days. Foot traffic falls off when 
vehicular traffic goes down, and 
this further reduces retail sales 
And soon the downward spiral is 
at work which reduces property 
values and, ultimately, tax reve- 
nues 

Modernization of buildings is a 
factor in maintenance of property 
values, but let it not be overlooked 
that modernization is related to 
parking. A_ beautifully modern 
store can be as empty as a run- 
Adequate parking plus 
modernization make an excellent 
formula, however, for keeping up 
maintaining property 


down one 


sales and 
values 
The condition of the building 
has a direct ratio to “buying en- 
vironment” and it is this which 
controls sales volume. Periodic 
improvement at least every ten 
years should be the rule. From 10 
to 15 percent of the average an- 
nual gross sales volume done by 
the tenant can be spent profitably 
by him on improvement of the 
premises, assuming he has a mini- 
mum ten-year lease. Quite often 


both landlord and tenant share the 
expense of these improvements, 
in accord with the terms of the 
Where the landlord under- 
improvement, it 1s quite 


lease 
takes 
often considered by management 
groups that from 10 to 15 percent 
of the income of the property over 
a ten-year period can be spent on 
the improvements. By so doing, 
better tenants can be attracted 
and it is generally conceded that 
maintenance can be reduced. Each 
of the parties concerned has a re- 
sponsibility in safeguarding the 
“buying environment” of the prop- 
erty for their own selfish interests, 
as well as for those of the com- 
munity 


ry 
i HE parking problem and the 
modernization problem will never 
be solved until merchants, land- 
lords, and all others interested 
recognize the basic fact that money 
must be spent. Landlords and 
tenants must move out of the old 
attitude in which they thought 
they could get along with what 
they had, never expecting to spend 
money to maintain or to improve 
it. And it is doubtful that park- 
ing can be handled as long as mo- 
torists are encouraged to consider 
free parking as an almost inalien- 
able right 

There is no panacea to apply 
to all cities of all sizes and to all 
areas. The population of the com- 
munity, its type, the habits of its 
people, the geography and topog- 
raphy, the physical barriers to be 
bridged or circumvented —all 
these and many other factors 
often enter into the problem and 
must be considered in relation to 
data and general principles se- 
cured through studies of other 
communities. Thus it is that many 


places have been developed and 
that even experts in the field do 
not always agree. 

But it behooves businessmen to 
pay particular attention to the 
measurable facts that are involved 


in any given situation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in solv- 
ing problems of this kind 
lies in the unfamiliarity of busi- 
ness people with the methods of 
collecting data and analyzing it 
with particular application to the 
problem at hand. Too often a com- 
mittee of merchants and real 
estate [Continued on page 61) 
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im NORTH AMERICA’S cowboy 
country there’s a native of Rus- 
sia named Agropyron Cristatum 
working “like sixty” in an under- 
ground campaign with world-wide 
ramifications. Right beside A. Cris- 
tatum are representatives from 
China, India, Australia, South 
Africa, and natives of the United 
States and Canada 

No black headlines tell of gains 
and losses in this quiet war. This 
struggle, with its counterpart in 
all sections of the earth, is aimed 
at shackling the biggest of all 
thieves—the soil robber we know 
as Erosion. 

Some residents of the Western 
plains would recognize A. Crista- 
tum by that name, but this Rus- 
sian native is better known as 
crested wheat 
more valuable of imported grasses 
used in soil conservation. The 
story of this grass and others 
fighting contains some 
touches of real drama. 

For many years before robber 
winds clawed topsoil out of the 
Great Dust Bowl and _ carried 
away the fertile plunder, a staff 
of little-known men was searching 
corners and crannies of the earth 
for plant species which might be 
of high service in orchards, fields, 
and pastures. These men are 
“plant explorers,” travelling far 
trails in Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Africa, China, and many other 
places, always on the lookout for 
plant varieties, including grasses, 
that might be worth trying out in 
some location back home 

Until the calamity of the Dust 


grass, one of the 


erosion 


Grass anchors soil, feeds livestock, 


Bowl, no emergency had given ac- 
cent to the service of these men 
But the frightening spectacle of 
the black blizzards shook people 
into thinking of soil conservation 
and of what erosion was doing to 
America’s basic wealth in soil 
Within the United States there 
are 610 million acres classed as 
cropland. But of these, 50 million 
acres have 
through poor 
erosion has done a large measure 
of the destruction. Another 50 
million acres are now fast skid- 
ding toward poverty. Every year 
approximately 500,000 acres are 
added to abandoned lands. The 
soil robbery in the Dust Bow] was 
spectacular, but in the two dec- 
ades prior to that calamity, 10 
million acres that had been under 
cultivation in the Northeastern 
States were quietly abandoned 


been made _ useless 


land management; 


y RASS, said who had 
been preaching soil conservation, 
was a first-line defense against 
erosion. The years of patient ex- 
ploration and testing of grasses 
began to pay off 

Crested wheat grass from Rus- 
sian Turkestan was one of the 
species first used in reseeding ten- 
der earth. It already had a record 
for withstanding drought, for lac- 
ing strong, binding roots into sur- 
face 


those 


soil, and supplying 
forage where many 
would die. 

Two of rela- 
tives, intermediate wheat gra 
from the Soviet Union and Amer 
ica’s native Western wheat gras 


good 
other plants 


crested wheat's 


and holds water in the erosion fight 





The ground brush has to be cleared before the healing grass can be replaced in the 


earth. ... 


became part of the green-cloaked 
army opposed to erosion 

Blue grama always ha 
high-rating grass on the Western 
ranges, and where abandoned 
wheat fields were reseeded with 
this native, the raw earth was 
stabilized and the 
green. Tough, low-growing buf 
falo grass joined the fight, sending 
out runners that develop roots to 
form a dense sod. By 1941 hun 
dreds of thousands of 
acres had been heated by. reseed 
ing. 

With the Second World War, 
the cry for more and more grain 
production and the assurance of 
high prices caused many 
tors to replow the healed fields o1 
break out new ones. Thus the 
need grew for permanent solu 
tions to soil management—and 
grasses. 

In this great search—still going 
on-—every grass must prove itself 
before it joins the 
army. The seed that goes into the 
tests comes through several chan 
nels. 

Plant Explorer W. V. Harlan, 
treading the dry hills of Afghan 
istan, sees a wheat grass growing 
on dry slopes at an elevation of 
8,000 feet above sea level. He col- 


been a 


slopes were 


wounded 


opera 


grass-roots 
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(Right) The grass is up waist high in its work of restoring the land. 


lects some seed, attaches notes on 
conditions where he found it, and 
sends it to the United States to be 
tested. A. G. Sandoval finds a plant 
growing in Venezuela that might 
sod over water-gouged gullies; he, 
too, collects seed for trial 

Or Bernardo Rosengurtt, of Uru- 
guay, coOperating with colleagues 
in North America, forwards seeds 
of a plant that spreads thick root 
mats on sandy river banks. A 
company with fieldmen in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico submits samples 
of seed its men have gathered. Or 
leaders in other countries supply 


specimens for trial, as General 
Jan Smuts did in 1941 when he 
self-planting 
runner-forming kweek grass 
Every introduction must run a 


sent seeds of the 


tough gantlet before it goes into 
field use. Seeds are planted in 
test-plot rows usually at the Fed- 
eral experiment station near Belts- 
ville, Maryland, and given every 
care in their new location. Thou- 
sands of species never pass this 
first trial. But those that show 
promise are then tried out in large 
State and Federal nurseries. 
The next step is testing at a 
number of range and forest ex- 
periment stations, Finally, the 
cream of these grass crops is put 


right out on the range, to perform 
in everyday use, standing up to 
competition and rigors of weeds 
and weather 

At least ten seasons pass before 
any grass is given its diploma of 
merit and commercial seed grow- 
ers take over so a supply can be 
built up and offered to landown- 
ers. Grasses that qualify must 
first nail down the soil, but as a 
second major objective they must 
support grazing livestock. For ex- 
ample, at the U.S. Southern Plains 
Experiment Station in Woodward, 
Oklahoma, one rehabilitated field 
was tested on a year-round basis. 
It carried 186 steers a square mile, 
produced 403.9 pounds of live 
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ight gain a head, or 117.2 pounds 
an acre. An area beside it that 
was left “native” range had a car- 
rying capacity of only 67 steers a 
square mile a year. Animals on 
the rehabilitated range gained 
41.8 pounds more a head, and the 
gain was 78.6 pounds more an acre 
grazed even though lesser num- 
bers used the native range. This 
figures out to nearly three times 
more production on the reseeded 
range than on the one not so 
treated. 

The significance of such a re- 
port reaches beyond the horizon. 
The neglected, injured, silt-bleed- 
ing lands that can be healed with 
a mat of grasses can double, per- 
haps treble, their contribution to 
steaks on your table, garments on 
your back, shoes on your feet. 

One other important contribu- 
tion cannot be overlooked: how 
grass may reduce the menace of 
destructive Grass on a 
watershed supplies multiple mil- 
lions of little baffles and dams that 
retard the quick runoff which is a 
main factor in creating flood dis- 
aster downstream. 

In Hays, Kansas, and also in 
Woodward, Oklahoma, grass has 
been used in a long-term rotation 
to rebuild soil, and, coincidentally, 
establish greater ability to absorb 
moisture. In three years’ time a 
good stand of native grasses, at 


floods. 


each of these locations, filled the 
soil with roots to a depth of four 
feet. Essentially this was the 
equivalent of reéstablishing con- 
ditions of virgin prairie soil. This 
soil could grab and hold back the 
crest of even a moderate cloud- 
burst. 

In many other 
programs of conservation have 
been pushed by Rotary Clubs. 
Around Lakeview, Oregon; in 
Belleville, Illinois, and Pleasant- 
ville, Texas—in scores of other 
communities, Rotarians have 
helped make their neighbors 
aware of the need for conserva- 
tion, arid the part grass can play 

And this is only natural, for 
there is a unique quality of inter 
national brotherhood in the 
achievements of the grasses and 
the men who work with them 
England and the Scandinavian 
countries have been far ahead in 
the management of strictly pas- 
ture culture. The men of grass 


communities, 


working there share their know] 
edge, success, and defeats with 
their fellow workers in all other 
free nations. Australia and New 
Zealand have contributed their 
grasses and experience. 

The eroding lands of Greece 
and Italy may be protected and 
made productive by grasses from 
Australia, tested in Arizona \ 


{n experimental plot (below) and its varied grasses (right). Seeds used in 
the war against erosion must pass rigid testing extending over ten sea- 
sons before commercial growers get « chance to develop needed supplies. 





scientist in Canada writes to a co- 
worker in South Africa or Mon- 
tana for a sample of seed from 
grass that has done well under 
conditions some 
area needing grass in Canada. The 
seed is sent, marked “scientific 
specimen,” and 
without duty or other restrictions 
The usual barrier of an interna- 
tional boundary does not exist, as 
these men of all nations work 
together. 

For erosion ruins the most fun- 
damental wealth of all peoples; it 
is a universal menace to all races 
In the fight to conquer and 
shackle this robber there is an in- 
ternational brotherhood of grasses 
and men. 


comparable to 


clears customs 


Photos: (All above; far left, p. 30) U. 8. Forest Service 
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\\ HAT has become of the dogs of our youth? 


Where went those small smooth-haired fellows of 
the '90s—the fox terrier, the rat terrier, the pug 
nosed pug? And where, before that, went the fa- 
mous King Charles spaniel which put the finishing 
touches of regality upon the drawing room? 

That grand playfellow of yesterday, the huge and 
philosophic St. Bernard—is he a casualty of con 
densed housing? The Airedale of the ’20s, the wire 
haired terrier of the "30s—you see I and less of 
them. Today the French poodle is on more leashes 
than any other dog—or so it seems in my town. 

Why? Why these comings and goings, these ups 
and downs in Dogdom? Fashion is the answe! 
mostly. Just as it exercises its influence in every 
phase of human life, fashion often determines the 
breed of dogs we are likely to house as companion 
friends, bone gnawers, and guardians of the hearth 

And the news of the day, in turn, has its influ- 
ence upon fashion. Let someone in the public eye 
say, a movie star or a statesman’s wife—return 
from a visit to Paris with a poodle or two, let a 
photo of this dog lover with dogs appear in the 
papers, and the stock of the poodle begins to climb 
in thousands of minds. 

It surprises me—to speak further of the poodle— 
that this breed has not caught on earlier in the 
United States. Distinguished for his intelligence, he 
learns quickly, obeys commands, and is very deco- 

rative. And don’t let anyone tell you 
he’s just a woman’s dog or a child’s 
toy. For example, some months ago I 
walked past a parked limousine in 
mid- Manhattan. Inside were two 
French poodle coal black, holding 
an animated “conversation” with the 
chauffeur. | stopped 

“Nice dogs,” I said, dog lovers needing no intro- 
duction 

“You said it, lady!” the chauffeur replied. “When 
I first got this job, I don’t know nothin’ about dog: 
First thing the folks ask me was do I like dogs? 
say, ‘Well, I can take ’em or I can leave ’em alone.’ 

“Then in walks this pair. They stands in the door- 
way and they stares at me. | stare right back. And 
then, real slow, they walks up to me and wags those 
silly-lookin’ tails. So | put my hand on the head of 
this one, and that’s all there is to it! Now I wouldn't 
go no place and do nothin’ without them two dogs. 
They're my friends, see 

It was a lengthy monologue, not a conversation 
I patted the heads of the dogs and, their ey 
lowing me, I went on. But when I see French 
poodles nowadays, I look at m with respect. 


es fol- 


But the age-old canine-humam 
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I had had no idea they were such stanch fellows! 

The French poodle has been performing in cir- 
cuses for many a day. He has all the qualities of a 
clown. He is quick witted; he loves an audience. 
Having just learned that some 10,000 readers of this 
Magazine gathered in France in May for a big 
world Convention, | imagine the vogue of the 
poodle will grow and grow in the hundreds of home 
towns to which they have returned 

Now let’s look at the boxer, a comparative new- 
comer among dog breeds. A man’s dog, he's also a 
fine playmate for children and an excellent watch- 
dog. He also is easily trainable 

Recently I saw a boxer in a bus, a somewhat sur- 
prising place to see any dog since dogs generally 
are not allowed on public vehicles. But this dog was 
eyes for his blind master. There were no seats on 
the crowded bus; the dog looked—‘‘glared”’ is a bet- 
ter word—at the seated passengers as if to say, “A 
fine lot you are! Now somebody get up—fast—and 
give my master a seat!” 

After a few moments several men guiltily got up 
and offered the blind man their places. The boxer 
was almost triumphant as he chose one and ied his 
master to it. 

Dobermans are also current favorites. Though 
strictly a one-man type, they are sweet and friendly 
when they get to know you. Part of a Doberman’s 
reputation, like that of the German shepherd, stems 
from its war and police training. Col- 
lies, which you seldom see in the city, 
likewise have had the benefit of long 
training as shepherds, a capacity in 
which they appear as a helper to all 
men. 

Collies have also had the ad- 
vantage of a superb press, largely 
through the medium of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
stories, particularly the semifictionalized Lassie, 
which took Hollywood by storm. A collie also is 
photogenic and highly paintable. 

A collie, Bobby, who had been found as a pup in 
a ditch, brought home to me how the affection a 
dog gives its master usually, if not always, begets a 
similar affection. Bobby recognized only one mas 
ter, the young son of the family, although he 
romped and played with everyone. The parents 
thought they’d have Bobby’s picture painted as a 
present for the boy. The youngster came to inspect 
the job. His expression told us that he expected 
much. “You got the way he looks, the way he can 
almost talk?’ We showed him the painting and he 
burst into tears. “It’s the spittin’ image of him,” he 
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His Great Man 


4b 

1 HE CLASS had studied his- 
tory, current events, and litera- 
ture. “Today,” said the teacher, 
“I want you to write a theme— 
about a great man. You may 
choose any great man you 
wish.” 

A hand popped up at the back 
of the room. “Please, Miss 
Warnecke, may I write about 
my father?” Greatness being a 
relative thing, the boy received 
the necessary permission. 

knew the family, and I 
knew the boy’s father wasn’t a 
great man by ordinary stand- 
ards. I wanted to know what 
made the man a hero in his 
boy’s eyes, so I used my own 
eyes on a voyage of discovery. 

It quickly became apparent it 
wasn’t money. The home was 
comfortable, but in those im- 
mediate post-depression days 
the family had to watch its pen- 
nies. The garden was not recre- 
ation; it was a necessity. 

Could it have been nutting? 
On a crisp Fall day the en- 
tire family would pile into a 
battered old car and head for 
a forest not too far away. Then 
would come evenings of crack- 
ing the nuts for Mother to bake 
into cookies and breads. 

Could it have been Father 
helping the boy keep his paper- 
route accounts, or driving him 
around on rainy days? Could it 
have been those cold Winter 
nights when Father, bluff and 
strong, went up into the un- 
heated second story to hear the 
lad’s prayers? 

Could it have been when a 
little boy, frightened of the 
vast darkness of the night, was 
picked up in his father’s arms 
because he could study the Big 
Dipper better in that position? 
And how he then found his own 
courage to take the milk bottles 
out into that same dark night? 

The little boy is a man now 
All he had for a father was a 
man who had 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, in which to 
be a father in all the little 
things that could be so big. I've 
often wondered what he wrote 
in his theme. 

—Adelle S. Lynn 








obbed. “There's a lot of dog in a col- 
ie,” he told us before he departed. 

Yes, collies have their faithful, even 
among the young, but what about the 
other breeds—setters, pointers, the 
porting types? An owner once assured 
me, “There’s no dog like a _ sette! 
They're great dogs in the field, but 
hey’re just as good in the home. Did 
I ever show you the movies of Bud and 
Red? Red is the older one; he taught 
Bud what to do in the field!” and much 
more to that effect. 

I had dinner with the family shortly 
thereafter and the talk was about dogs 
vhat else? After dinner the two setters 
retired for the night after a grave hand 
haking all around. The host said, after 
they had gone: “I know you folks won't 
nind being kind of quiet so as not to dis 
turb Bud and Red.” The conversation 
continued—in subdued tones. 

“They're just like our family,” my 
hostess explained, “They look after us 
ind we try to take care of them the best 
we can.” Who said dogs couldn't train 
their masters? 

Some blind people who have used 
guide dogs, notably the German shep 
herd, will be the first to say that the 
dogs have trained them. One even went 

far as to insist he could scratch his 
ear With his toes as a result of his shep 
herd’s training. But this probably is an 

xaggeration, 

The hepherd, nonetheless, is high! 
intelligent and trainable for almost any 
work his master may happen to want 
from police tracking to movie acting 
Remember Rin-Tin-Tin? 

It is true that the breed has a reputa 
tion for viciousness, which is entirely 
unfounded, True, he is an excellent 
watchdog, but anyone who has evér 
vatched a shepherd threading his blind 
master confidently through the intri 
cacies of city traffic will recognize that 
the viciousness label is a superstition. A 
hepherd | know faced the problem so 
many dogs do—a new baby—without a 
proper introduction. Like human beings, 
the dog took a dislike to this small thing 
vhich had usurped his place in his mas- 
ter’s sun. Then a housebreaker threat 
ened the baby—and the shepherd took 
care of the housebreaker in a hurry 
\fter that the dog considered it his pet 
onal duty to shepherd the baby on 
daily airings. 

So far, this has all been about the 
arger dogs, but what about the smaller 
breeds? They, too, have their fanciers 
King Edward VII favored the fox terrie: 
of his day, and that dog followed his 
cortege at his funeral. George V loved a 
mali cairn terrier, as does his son the 
Duke of Windsor. Queen Elizabeth II 
has a favorite gray poodle. And of 
course there was Fala, of White House 
fame. 

I had a small cocker once, Queenie, 


who contradicted the law that al! span- 
iels are water lovers. Not Queenie. She 
had what amounted to a phobia against 
it. Once, when in Chicago for a showing 


of some of my drawings, I took a smal! 


apartment close to Lake Michigan. The 


beach was the pleasantest place to walk, 
and Queenie and I walked there often. 
In one party of beach strollers a young 
man tossed a stick into the water for her 
to fetch 

Queenie ignored it. The young man, 
under spell of the belief that all cockers 
ike water, picked her up and ran into 
the water. Queenie swam out with all 
possible speed and continued at a faster 
rate when she hit the beach. I found her 
at the door of the apartment house, 
shivering. She never would go anywhere 
near the lake after that. 

Then there was Ruffy, a wire-haired 
terrier who caused pandemonium in our 
house from the day he came. He took 
French leave whenever it suited him, 
and no advertisement ever brought him 
back. He came back strictly under his 
own steam when he was ready, was 
given a bath and a meal, and retired. 


N EXT day he was ready to pose for 
the many drawings we made of him for 
magazines, newspapers, and books. He 
always Managed to disappear when we 
were in the midst of an important as- 
signment and needed him. But he turned 
up in time so that we missed no dead- 
line, though we missed a lot of sleep and 
bothered the newspapers about his dis- 
appearance. After a piece about him ap- 
peared, there were always Cars and peo- 
ple outside our building with all kinds 
of dogs, but Ruffy was not among them. 
He came back after each adventure none 
the worse for wear, though indescrib 
ably dirty and tired. He never took a 
scolding seriously and would loll his 
tongue, his eyes sparkling with merri 
ment, While we lectured him on prope 
behavior. Once he playfully nipped a 
finger which we waved in front of him. 
We took him to see a skeptical city edi- 
tor, who probably believed that all the 
stories about Ruffy’s disappearance were 
invented for the sake of publicity. Ruffy 
convinced the man in short order of his 
ability to disappear. We found him in 
another office sharing a sandwich with a 
reporter, 

I have painted or owned hundreds of 
dogs. I remember them as a panorama, a 
procession of dogs large and small, short 
and long haired, I loved them all. Afte: 
the loss of one, I was apt to swear of! 
and say with Kipling, “Never give you 
heart to a dog to break”—but we did, as 
he did! 

And maybe you have too. 

The size and shape and fashion of 
dogs may change. Let it. The warm, re- 
warding, age-old relationship of dog and 
man goes on, thank goodness, forever, 
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@ Wall Covering. A durable 
with decorative textures like 
and leather is made of viny! 
resins to resist scuffing, shrinking, mois 
ture, stains 


new wall 
covering 


bamboo 


It comes in 
tiles and 
designed 
only. Tiles 
homeowne} 
in gray, 


and household 


two forms: eight-inch square 


tS-inch-wide rolls to are 
for professional insta 
applied by the 


in bamboo finish 


ation 
are easly 
ind come 


ony 


green, natural, and tea rose 


@ Antirust 


duced 


Primer. A recently intro 
antirust primer may be ap- 
damp rusty steel or concrete 
vith a minimum of. surface 
Wire bru recom 


the removal of all 


vinyl! 
plied ove! 
surrtaces 
preparation. hing is 
mended fo loose rust 
particles and scales. The primer dries in 
i matter of minutes and may be top 
coated with practically any finish. The 
primer may be applied by either brush 
praying techniques. 
@ Nonflammable Weed Killer. A new 
weed killer which can be used 
desirable to keep the ground 
entire season kills vegeta- 
ing a fire haz- 
rhe applica 
an acre will kill 
the grass. It is use- 
right of way and in 


yards, storage areas, et 


chemica 
here it 1 

pare rOr an 

vhere it may be cau 


tion 

harboring rodent 

20 to 40 pounds 

weeds as well as 
railroads 


along 


nbet 


@ Door 


duced 


Control. A 
electric 


new ly 
door control 
with an electronic carpet which when 
the and 


As soon as you pass 


stepped on closes circuit 
opens the door. 
through, the door automatically 
closes. It works on standard AC cur- 
rent. Doors can be opened manually 
the 


without locking or damage if 


power fails. 

squeeze of the 
stec tud 
fol 


trigger 
through 
anchor- 


@ Stud Driver. A 
Wi drive an alloy 
into concrete 
No 


the power 1s 


vood 
outside power is re- 
prov ided by a 
propellent powder. 

available 
driver en- 
many as five 
than ten times 
conventiona fastening 
in a variety 


tridge of 


ent oads are 
tud 


to seta 


powet! 
ious jobs. One 
operator 
nute, or more 
than 
The 
and 


studs come 


lengths for specific jobs. 
@ Electric Paint Remover. A 
liant-heat paint 
ubstantially 

thout the 


Deve 


electric 
available 
paint re- 
danger of an open 
and 
remover 
which is 


new 

remover 1s 

speed 
both 


for home 


the 


oped 
prote iona 
i ts of two skids between 
mounted a 1,000-watt, 11 tubular 
When the device is slid along 


a painted surface, the heat from the unit 


use, paint 


~voit 


heater. 
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softens and blisters the paint so that it 
can be removed with a putty knife. 
Old paint can be removed continuously 
as fast as the operator can scrape it off 
The skids keep the heat a safe and con- 
stant distance from the painted surface, 
while two metal keep the 
plastic handle cool at all times. 


reflectors 


@ Metal Cutter. A 
rugated metal as 
whistle, 
edges. 
driil. 
up to 


device cuts 
clean as a 
rough 
electric 
ounces, it cuts 
and 16- 
circles of 


new cor- 
sheet 
leaving no 
It fits any %-inch air or 
Weighing anliy 11 
20-gauge 


burrs or 


reguial stee! 


gauge tempered metal, cuts 


one-inch radius 


new 
crevices 


@ Liquid Rubber Sealer. A 
rubber reach 
run into heavier 
pounds are impractical. It is easy to 
apply with a brush or nozzle applicator. 
This compound will dry hard and uni- 
form overnight. It should be applied 
generousiv to for slight shrink- 
age; after 24 hours it can be sanded off 
and then can be painted or varnished. 
The compound wil! ong as the 


liquid 
and 
com- 


sealer will 


seams where 


allow 


last as 


urrounding wood surfaces 


B® Electromotive Deruster. A new electro- 
motive deruster will completely remove 
all rust and from and 
positively prevent formation of rust or 
scale one It functions 
any attention for 30,000 
The deruster consists of 
a silver-plated copper frame attached to 
a special alloy The positive 


scale old cars 
on 
stantly without 


miles o 


new con- 


more 


cartridge. 


“Going around” the golf course means 
“standing around” a good part of the 
time. This combination golf bag and 
seat contributes a bit of rest while the 
golfer awaits his turn. The shoulder 
strap serves as the seat, and will sup- 
port a 300-pound person comfortably. 


and negative combination of metals cre 
ates electrolytic action that attracts and 
maintains metals and minerals in 
pension where they can be readily 
drained from the circulating 
rather than deposited as rust and hard 
scale that insulates and strictures the 
circulating passages. The deruster re 
quires no outside connections, It can be 
quickly installed in the radiator neck 
where it causes no restriction to circu- 
lation 


SUS 


system 


@ Swivel Piler. This is a device which 
mounts on the end of a fixed or portable 
conveyor and makes it possible to build 
stock piles ten times larger than can be 
done without it. It hurls up to 50 tons 
an hour and up to 20 feet in any direc- 
tion. It handles coal, lime, salt, sulphur, 
ammonium sulphate, and other mate- 
rials 


@ Mothproofing in the Wash. House- 
wives can now mothproof blankets, 
sweaters, and other washable 
ens by pouring a few spoonfuls of a 
new solution into the washing ma- 
chine with the soap and water, It ean 


“ ool- 


also be sprayed on a textile or used 
in the washing machine as a 
without soap. 


rinse 


B Finishing Concrete, Many concrete fin- 
ishes are on the market, but a new 
repairs, stops 
well. Old or new 
thus be protected against 
from acids alkalies with a 
long-wearing surface that bonds to any 
neutral or surface, such as con 
crete, transite, and the like, It 
will not spall off, and will not 
soften o1 under heat. It 
had in 


one 
and 
can 


corrosion 


sticks, corrosion, 


wears concrete 


and hard, 
alkaline 
stone, 
crack o1 
crack may be 
various colors 
An effective 
pack 
pray 
said to go much further 
cleaner. It 
that the 
the win- 


urface 


B@ Window-Cleaner Solution. 


window-cleanet! olution corn 


aged in an h-button 
it-on can and is 


than ordinary 


ll-ounce pu 


liquid window 
fine mist 


Wipes oft 


is dispensed in a 
housewife simply 
dows, mirrors, or othe 
@ Masonry Protective Paint, All masonry 
surfaces may now be decorated in 
ored paint to give a certified waterproof 
protection. This i 
that permits full protection against the 
destructive elements of 
moisture, 
paints have not 
The durable, nonlu 
paint keeps masonry 
stains and streaks 
tains its full 
the face of damp alkali conditions and 
driving rains 
flake even in the face of 
ture changes, and 
coater, It 
drying, is 
colors, and can be applied with a brush 


col- 
i rubber-base paint 
anc 


lime, alkali, 


condition which ordinary 


been able to combat 
trous finish of this 

urfaces free from 
and mildew, and re- 


color appearance even in 
It will not crack, peel, o1 
harp tempera 
require unde 
olidly and evenly, 


no 
covers 
available in 


quick SEOVENE 


roller, or spray 


” o o 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Clean roads and water taps replace foul-smelling drainage water which once made its open way to the river. 


arvellous Change in Krishnanagar 


It took place when 


oe 

I SIMPLY can't believe it 
visiting statesman to a small group 
men who had accompanied him on an 
inspection of Krishnanagar. The word 
came from the Honorable Shri Kashina 
thrao Vaidya, Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly. He had 
community many times before, but 
his last visit an 
had taken place 

Krishnanagar, as you probably do not 
know, is a small collection of mud huts 
and houses on the banks of the Musi 
River, which divides the city of Hydera 
bad into “old” and “new.” The people 
of Krishnanagar, though only a few fur 
longs from the heart of the city, enjoy 
none of the amenities of 
For years the drainage water from their 
huts took its course down the lanes be 
tween the houses, challenging visitors to 
practice long jumps. There little 
of dirty water ultimately collected into 
a horribly smelling stream that joined 


Hyderabad 
een the 
ince 


unbelievable change 


modern life 


pools 


the river near-by. The river offered the 


occupants of the houses an opportunity 
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an Indian executive inspired his Rotary fellows. 


bank 


bath Its 
facilities for their 


for an occasional holy 
iso provided them 
ablutions. 

A bit over a year ago, this locality at- 
tracted the attention of Nawab Zain Yar 
Jung Bahadur, who on relinquishing his 
office as District Governor of Rotary In 
ternational found himself elected a Di 
rector of his Club and appointed Chai! 
man of its Community Service Commit- 
tee 

Nawab Sahib is known for his skilled 
and thorough planning. Krishnanagat 
as it looks today—is an example of what 
an Indian engineer cum architect can 
do for the poor and downtrodden peo 
ple of our country. He has clearly ex 
hibited what efficient and economic plan 
ning can do. 


This is how Nawab Sahib started: He 


went around the village. He had sketches 


drawn of the area. Then he took a cen 


By RAM K. BHANDARI 


Secretary, Rotary Club 
Hyderabad, India 


us of the number of houses and fami- 
lies, the male and female population, the 
age groups of children. He studied thei 
living conditions and their cultural and 
He sent for med- 


social needs in detail 


] 


ical men as well as engineers from 


amongst the Rotarians, asking them to 
give their opinions and suggestions fo1 
After a detailed 
study, he prepared his own final plan. 
As the 
provement 


improving conditions 


belonged to the City Im- 
Nawab Sahib 
tacted the authorities and explained his 
that he had to 


land 
Board, con- 


plan. He knew well 


work without encroaching an inch on 
the small properties of the inhabitants, 
He could not disrupt the houses and the 
little 
plan 

After all 


completed 


huts in any way to execute his 


the preliminary work was 
Nawab Sahib 
plans before the Board of 
the Rotary Club of 


proval and sanction 


brought his 
Directors of 
Hyderabad for ap- 

The members by 
now were well aware of his moves and 
expected from the ex-Minister a demand 
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A school for Krishnana- 
gar—sponsored by Rotar- 
ians of Hyderabad, India. 
Hygiene is on the study 
list of the youngsters 


from the Club 
Some had considered opposing 


of several thousands 
funds 
a heavy demand, while others had 
But 


encugh the Nawab asked for 


such 
thought of taking it with patience. 
strangely 
a paltry sum of 500 rupees [$105—Ebs.] 
to start with, and an equal amount on 
completion of his plan. The Board, taken 
aback with this small demand, readily 
agreed and offered to pay even a larger 
sum if it were needed. 

Today Krishnanagar has good surface 
drainage, and the dirty brooklets across 
the lanes have disappeared, giving way 
to neat and clean roads to walk on. Wa- 
ter taps have been provided which give 
fresh, clean water for drinking in place 
of the river water. Two groups of pub- 
ic latrines and two sets of bathrooms, 
separate for men and women, now exist. 
\ beautiful playground with swings and 
The chil- 
dren of the locality, who formerly spent 


slides has come into being 


most of their time playing in dust, now 


gather in a queue to have their turn at 


the swings. A small newly constructed 
shed provides a building for the local 
school. Krishnanagar had no schoo! un- 
til Rotary took this interest. Our Rotary 
Club runs the school, in fact; it has more 
than 25 children. They are given lessons 
in hygiene along with their other lessons. 
A cake of soap for a clean bath is the 
best present and the Nawab decided to 
offer it to the little ones. On occasions 
like Holi and other festival days, wives 
of Rotarians distribute 
children. 

All the inhabitants have now 
vaccinated against smallpox. The adults 
have been inspired and have taken the 
initiative in running an adult night 
school, held in a hall which 
was originally a place for whiling away 
their time in town gossip and quarrels, 
interrupted occasionally by a program 


sweets to the 


been 


common 


of bhajans (prayer songs). 

The Nawab with 
that. He did not forget the sufferings 
of the poor housewives, who had to live 


was not satisfied 


and cook in the most ill-ventilated 
houses and huts choked with smoke day 
and night. He has now educated them 
in the use of smokeless chula, great boon 
that engineering science has brought to 
poor and rich alike. It is an invention of 
Rotarian Dr. S. P. Raju, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Hyderabad. Another 
surprise to visitors is a “poor man’s 
frigidair,” which costs hardly a couple 
of annas and preserves meat, vegetables 
and eggs, ete., without deterioration for 


a couple of days. 

Is this not a wonderful achievement? 
A worthy example set by an architect 
engineer, who used his skill to benefit 
the rich and poor alike and who used 
his personal enthusiasm to inspire his 
fellows to aid in the good cause. 

That, then, is the story of Krishnana- 
gar, a locality of 250 huts and 800 peo- 
ple on the outskirts of Hyderabad city 
You see a Rotary 
wheel on top, as you pass by the village, 


signboard with a 


along the cement road to Bhongir. 


facilities, a_play- 
ground, and a well-laid-out surface- 
drainage system all aid better health. 


Toilet and bath 








Return to earth and the life of ranch women 


top this month’s literary offering. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


HERE'S an “internationa 


novels for our inspection tl 


but before we look at them, 


recommend two new books of 
which 


ing. 


offer extraordinari 


Edward Harris Heth is a novelist and 
short-story writer of real distinction, In 
My Life on Earth he tells the story of 


his own real experience when he left hi 
York City, 
Wisconsin, bought a 


job in New returned t 
native 
and built a house on it. I[t i 
health, 


gradually regained 


clearing vision of the world 
faith in life and liking for peopl 
essential experience, however 


pressed in terms of much live 

dent, much warm humor, and above a 
through portrayal of interesting and 
highly individual people, the neighbor 
of the Wisconsin 


soon as the 


countryside 
hewcomer is read (ana 
fore he knows he is), make him one 
themselves 

maiden 


There are the Litten sister 


ladies in their 60's, famous for their re 
ipe for duck stuffing, 
lightful in their eecentricitic 


There j Lunt De 


and completel 


and conduct 
joyous, 
“storm through the wood 


and white-haired 
blowy, fresh Spring day, basket 


sturdy arm to return witl 
ketful of unheard-of greens to make 
There are oth 


best salad ever eaten 


ers, each a person very real and very 


appealing—not forgetting the ageing 


spaniel, Shag, whose last day which 


are narrated quietly and afford 


simply, 
one of the memorable passages in a bool) 


that as a whole has both savor and 
meaning. 

Alice 
American writers: her The Ten 
still 
American Indians [| have 
Her new book, Hell on Horses 
Women, draws its title from a Western 
folk saying: “The 
damn fine business for 
but it’s hell on horses and women.” Thi 
highly informal title is matched by an 


unconventional but 


Marriott is one of my favorit 
Grand 
book 


mothers 1 consider the best 


about evel 
read. and 
cow busines is a 


men and mules, 


highly enjoyable 
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L 
ib 3 


4 sketch by Margaret Lefranc from 
{lice Marriott's Hell on Horses and 
Women, which is here called “rich in 


drama, in sharply drawn character.” 


bool Mi 


through most of the 


Marriott has 


Piain state 


(though she insists that anywhere there 


re gra and cows is cow country), 


talking with women—the wives and 


mothers and daughters of ranchet She 


ooked at their houses, ha hared 
they do and the mea the 


they do with 


work 


eat, has noted what thei 


time (if any), found out what the 


pare 


ranch lie and whi 


y in 


anét wish for, Out of a 


and from letters and storu 


Marriott has put 


lence 
together a 
about the real life of women in 


HOO? 


the cow country—not of some remot 


past, but of today. There are the experi 
ences of drought and blizzard, of illness 
the docto) “aiong 


or accident tar from 


with the good fellowship of the neigh 
borhood church, the beauty of land and 
ky, the stimulus and reward of produ 
tive dutie 


I find 


ue of information; 


this book is no tiresome cata 
it's a book of peo- 
them We 


ranch women a 


stories about learn 


Miss 


seeing and hearing ac 


pie and 
about the 
Marriott did, by 


tual happenings. The product is a book 


lives ot 


humor, in 
Miss Marriott 


folk saying from which 


rich in drama, in sharply 
characte 
cludes that the 
Hell on Horses 


title Is one that 


drawn con 


and Women draws its 


must have been con 


cocted by men: she has never found a 


ranch woman who would admit that it 


Was true 
oe ca ~ 


Of our shelf of novels by writers of a 


half-dozen countries, the one I have 


most 
stor’ I 


actively enjoyed is a mystery 


cant qualify as an authentic 


mystery-story fan. | read them only on 


my wite recommendation (and not al- 


then) I arrived at 
Tey's The 


route, 


Ways Josephine 


that good 


rhe 


background of the story the 


Singing Sand DV 


and am very giad | did 


phoysica 


Scottish highlands, for the most part— 


has firm reality. The people of the book 


are ive, interesting, memorable rhe 


book has a murder in it, one strangely 


motivated and skillfully concealed; and 
the mystery is resolved. But one re- 
the book for it for its 

rhe 


Veal 


membel people, 


humor, for the excellent writing 


death of Jo ephinge Tey only last 


was a very real loss to literature She 


Was a young Scottish-English writer of 


plays and fiction, of fine achievement 


and great promise The 


Singing Sands 


vas completed only short before het 
leath 
Briti 


Columbia i the admirably 


realized setting for most of the 
Ethel Wilson 


and 1s a Ca- 


Inipuie 
action of Lilly's Story, by 


ho live in Vancouve 


nadian, though she was born in South 


\frica and educated in England. This is 


a book of high literary distinction, 


marked by controlled power, by exqui- 


site harmony of tone. Lilly as a gir! is 


an outcast, a fugitive from society's di 


approval and retribution. A fierce and 


calculating ove for het lliegitimate 


child is the force which determines het 


careel One aon not KHON 


perhaps, 
Lilly a closely or completely a one 
does the heroing ot most good works ol! 
fiction; but 


perhaps that inner inviola 


of the essence of Lilly’s nature 
fa Characterization. Certain 
a memorabie richness of ex 


perience in this brief book. I shall wi 


eagerly for further publication of 
ork of this Canadian writer 


In a 


piecasure in the long-delayed appearance 


recent article I recorded my 





The Rio Grande 


/ fately umpire of 


Vute and 


nations, 
Thy banks mark the shores of re publics, 
From opposite lands come herdsmen 


tnd those 


From the 


who quietly tend their fields; 
cities rulers and chiefs, 


ind princes from busy marts of trade. 


No guns sound for them war's herald, 
Vo battlements watch over the scene. 
Moving in fraternity as thy waters, 

They seek to reach the fuller sea, 
—MALCOLM YATES 
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in the United States of a translation of 
one of the major works of the great Bra- 
zilian novelist of the last century, 
Machado de Epitaph of a Small 
Winner, Now the same publisher offers 
another of de Assis’ most important nov- 


Assis: 


els, Dom Casmurro, in a pleasing trans- 
lation by Helen Caldwell. This is the 
self-told story of a man who has become 
a voluntary exile from society, has in 


effect “walled himself up.” Beginning 


—_ 


‘ 


An Edwin Schmidt illustration from a 
page in My Life on Earth, by Edward 
Harris Heth. It is an account of his 
years on a small farm in Wisconsin. 


with the fact and details of his willful 
loneling in his later life, he goes back 
to his childhood to tell the story of his 
relation to two women—his mother, and 
the girl who becomes his wife—which 
embodies the 
life. 
There 
in this book than in Epitaph of a Small 


is a stronger dramatic situation 
Winner, but the method of narration is 


the same. There is the same informal- 


ity, the same gentle poking of fun at the 
reader and at the narrator himself, the 
same easy rambling into bypaths of 


philosophy, history, social observation: 


altogether, the same sense of an im- 
mensely cultured and deeply thoughtful 
mind, completely in control of the ma- 
terial of the book and presenting it pre- 

and with enjoyment. I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to gain further 
great Bra- 


acquaintance with this very 


zilian writer. 
A similar feel 
dominant reaction to The Man 
Qualities, by Robert Musil. 
Here indeed is a novel in some ways 
work of 
Assis: similar in its cool in- 
which obtains with- 


ing must be expressed 
as my 
without 
singulat similar to the 
Machado de 
tellectual quality 


out any lack of sensuous warmth or dra- 
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major experience of his - 


matic intensity—and also in its deliber- 
ate informality, its suggestion of a 
writer who seeks first of all to please 
himself, to tell the story as he most en- 
joys telling it. 

Robert Musil was an Austrian who 
went into voluntary exile after the An- 
schluss, and whose books were banned 
in Nazi Germany. He died in Switzer- 
land in 1942. His long novel, The Man 
without Qualities, is a reflection of and 
commentary on his times, especially on 
the old Austria of the 
Joseph. 


Emperor Franz 
It is almost devoid of the usual 
appeals and excitements of fiction; it 
has little “action” 
nothing of plot, 
definite conclusion. 


in the ordinary sense, 
no simple conflict or 
It has, however, tre- 
mendously thorough portrayal of char- 
acter, much humor of an ironic quality, 
and the profound and yet unostenta- 
tious philosophic 
gested. The translation, by Eithne Wil- 
liams and Ernst Kaiser, 
able 
Roger 
ships in the last great days of sail—the 
years before the First World War—is so 
packed with exciting details of action 


quality already sug- 
seems admir- 


Vercel’s long novel of sailing 


and experience on board sailing ships 
that it would prove rewarding to many 
readers for this quality alone. Ride Out 
a novel of char- 
acter first of all. Its French author, 


the Storm is, however, 


Roger Vercel, clearly knows with great 
intimacy the men who go down to the 
sea in ships, both before the mast and 
on the quarterdeck. The story of the 
rise of one of them from the forecastle 
to the 
equally in the 


captain’s cabin is absorbing 
texture of its narrative 
of hardship and danger and in its un- 
forgettable portrayal of a selfish but 
Many of the 


notably the 


much-loved man other 


characters are memorable, 
brothers Monnard, the one a ship's of- 
ficer, the other a priest. I recommend 
this novel not only to those who like 
, but to all 


full-flavored 


especially books about the sea 
who enjoy leisurely and 
studies of striking characters and of sig- 
nificant human experience. 

Zorba the Nikos Kazant- 
zakis, is said to be representative of the 


Greek, by 


best in modern Greek fiction. It is a 


loosely constructed, free-flowing novel 


devoted almost wholly to the projection 


of a single character—the bumptious, 
irresponsible, wine- and 


Zorba. 


pleasant enough, but it seems to me 


skirt-loving 
In parts or in moderation it is 


fairly easy to get very tired of Zorba. 
7 . 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

My Life on Earth, Edward Harris Heth 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50) Hell on Horses 
and Women, Alice Marriott (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $4.50). —The Singing 
Sands, Josephine Tey (Macmillan, $2.75).— 
Lilly's Story, Ethe| Wilson (Harper, $2.75) 
—Dom Casmurro, Machado de Assis (Noon 
day Press, $3.50).—The Man without Qual- 
ities, Robert Musil (Coward-McCann, $4).— 
Ride Out the Storm, Roger Vercel (Putnam, 
$4).—Zorba the Greek, Nikos Kazantzakis 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50). 








essen a Mature 
“eb to Wok 


Vanity's name isn't always woman. A 
trucking company traded on this knowl- 
edge not long ago. The highway man- 
ners of its drivers were bringing in a 
flood of complaints. Investigation showed 
the drivers lacked pride in their company 
and came to work unshaven and in greasy 
clothes. So the company installed a 
full-length mirror where the drivers could 
not avoid seeing themselves. Almost at 
once the men began to spruce themselves 
up and soon agreed to wear uniforms. 
Complaints stopped, for when the drivers 
began to look like gentlemen, they began 
to drive like gentlemen. 

—Rotarian C. L. Axtell, Scottdale, Pa. 


If there isn't, there ought to be an old 
saying that when you stimulate human 
wants, you stimulate human effort. A 
manufacturing plant in the Canal Zone 
employed 20 local women. After some 
three months of steady and reliable 
work, they failed to report. The manager 
offered more money and shorter hours, 
without success. Then he learned that his 
erstwhile employees had satisfied their 
wants in the three months and could see 
no point in further work. So—he wired a 
large mail-order house to send each of 
the 20 a general catalog. Before long all 
20 returned to their jobs. 

—Cecilia H. Burnham, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Labs || 
> > 


Work on the theory that every person 
you meet harbors an ideal view of him- 
self and you tap a vast source of power. 
My school-principal husband knows this. 
The school-evaluation committee was 
scheduled to visit him and to observe 
everything from teaching techniques to 
housekeeping practices in his building. 
Naturally, Ben wanted all best feet for- 
ward. Here is how he briefed his stu- 
dents: “We want our visitors to see us 
just as we normally are,” he told them. 
“Therefore | am not expecting you to be 
good and quiet while they are here. Just 
be what | have always wanted you to be 
normally.” For the three days the com- 
mittee was present it was so quiet in the 
school that even my husband got to feel- 
ing uncomfortable. 

—Mrs. 8. C. Dickinson, Buena Vista, Ga. 
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Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent 
($5 if it's from another publication).—éds 











Paris 


Postscript 


Some items and photos supplementing the full 


report on Rotary’s 


which appeared in 


H onor. A surprise of Convention 
week came on Wednesday evening when, 
in a quiet ceremony in the Presidential 
residence, His ExXxcCkELLENCY VINCEN1 
AuRIOL, President of the Republic of 
France, conferred on H. J. Bre 
President of Rotary International, the 
decoration of Officer of the 
Honor. In the same ceremony he 
ferred the decorations of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor upon Francis A 
KETTANEH, Of Lebanon, Chairman of the 
Convention Committee of Rotary Inter 
national, and Grorce R. MEANs, of the 
U.S.A., Secretary of Rotary Interna 
tional. 


NNIER, 


Legion of 


con 


More Honors. In days leading up to 
and within Convention week, Paris and 
its citizens honored Rotary in gather 
ings of several kinds and sizes. One of 
special note was a reception and dinner 
tendered the President and Board of 
Directors by Freperic DuPont, President 
of the Municipal Council, and his Coun- 
cilmen. The Hotel de Ville provided the 
background for the reception at which 
the “freedom of the city” was 
Rotary’s leader and best wishes for 
most successful of Conventions 
voiced, The President's response 
translated by Rotary’s Past President 
MAURICE Duperrey, of Paris. Later and 
in the 17th Century Hotel de Lauzun, 
the same hosts gave the same guests a 
memorable ceremonial dinner, 


granted 
the 
were 
was 
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14th Convention in France 


this Magazine last month. 


It's ‘Joaquin Serratosa.’ Readers unfa 
miliar with the pronunciation of Spanish 
proper names and thus puzzled by that 
of the new President of Rotary Interna- 
tional should know the following: Joa- 
QUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS is full 
is traditional in 

Ibero-America, 
the CIBILs 
part of it, for*all prac- 
tical purposes—it being 
the maiden name of his 
mother and added to his 
for honorary 
speak 


his name, 
but, as 
parts of 


you forget 


urname 
reasons, so to 
first of all, you 
know him as JOAQUIN 
SERRATOSA Next, the 
pronunciation goes this 
Hwah-keen Serra- 


Thus, 


way: 


Copies of all major 
speeches — in Eng- 
lish, French, and 
Spanish versions 

awaited Convention- 
ers after each session. 
Picking theirs up 
are Dayanand Kotha- 
ri and Mrs. Kothari, 
of Madras, India. 


The guest registry of the Hotel de 
Ville (Town Hall) acquires the signa- 
ture of Rotary’s 1952-53 President, H. 
J. Brunnier. A reception for him by the 
Municipal Council was about to begin. 


to’sa, Lastly, a fairly complete biogra- 
phy of him will appear in the September 
issue of THE ROTARIAN. 
Sad Note. While 


ple from around the globe 


for some 10,300 peo- 
it Was a 
happy experience, for Mrs. 
WARD L,.. Srrate, of Rock Island, [! 
week in Paris proved tragic indeed 


ROTARIAN Epwarp L 


one 
Ep- 
, the 
Her 
with 
trip across the 


great 


husband, 
had made the 
Atlantic, was killed in a traffic accident 
Paris street. Though in retirement 
in recent years, EDWARD STRATE 


whom she 


ona 
had been 
assistant postmaster in Rock Island and 
the Rotary Club 
of Rock Island for a number of years. 


had been a member of 


Expecting its 25 
during the week of the 
the Eiffel Tower received 
hundreds of Rotarians who rode its ele- 
vator to the first “floor” where they 
could dine or even went on all the way 
up. ) 


Tower Facts. mil- 
lionth visitor 


Convention, 


As reported last month, 35 tons of 
chocolate-colored paint are currently gZ0- 
but it 
will require only the present Summer to 
apply it, not seven years. The tower re- 
ceives a new coat of paint each seven 
years. 


ing onto the noted old structure 


Ghoti, That spells fish—if we correct- 
ly heard a little international group of 
Rotarians who were discussing peculiar- 
ities of the English 
walk cafe. “Gh,” said the proponent of 
the “is as you say it in laugh. 
‘O’ as in women. “Ti’ as in ration. There 
you have it plain as day—fish!” And so 
you have 


tongue at a side- 


theory, 
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Where They Came From. Columns of 
figures do not ordinarily make exciting 
reading—but when they report on 
where the 10,107 persons who made up 
Rotary’s “most international Conven- 

mn” came from, they acquire a special 
omance. It is notable that no one coun- 
try provided a majority of the attend- 
ers. From the U.S.A. came the largest 
single group—3,223. From France, the 
ost country, came the next largest- 
1,963. Across the Channel from Britain 
came the third largest—1,423. The re- 
maining 3,498 came from all continents 
To the total paid registration of 10,107 
can be added the 288 registrations by 
persons under 16 years of age who are 
not required to pay a registration fee. 
Here are the figures on paid registra- 
tions as certified by the Registration 
Committee of Rotary’s 44th Convention: 


Guests 

16 years 

of age 
Country Rotarians orover Total 
° 


24 


hannel Islands 


hile 
China 


olombia 


Se SNe +d eS Ow 


Guatemala 
H iWwall 
Hong Kong 
Iceland 
India 


ce] FNCU 


ebanot 

Luxemburg 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Netherlands West 
Indies 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua ; 

Northern Ireland 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines, The 

Portugal 

Puerto Rico 

Saar 

Salvador, El 

Sarawak 

Scotland 

singapore 

Southern Rhodesia 


Sudan 


pagvn~ 


- 
= mt 


—— 


nion of South 
Africa 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela } 
Vietnam } & 
Wales 2 35 


Total 1.949 , 10,107 
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In the center of a great press of well-wishers is Rotary’s new President, Joaquin Serra- 
tosa Cibils, of Montevideo, Uruguay. Place: Convention Stage. Time: final minutes. 


pote: MeCattum 


They had fun going to and from Paris, too . . . this group of Californians being typi- 
cal of those who flew. This was their welcome at Prestwick, Scotland with Greta 
Lauder ‘fifth from right), niece of the famed Harry Lauder, among the welcomers. 


Wi, 
BOeLi 
| 


{ 











A sample of fun enjoyed aboard Convention ships: a skit titled “What's My Job?” 
staged by Rotarians aboard the $.S. United States. Left to right are Arnold Kaiser, 
of California; Lloyd Hellister, of Illinois; Mrs. Kaiser; Mrs. Sam Seymour, of 
Texas; Reginald Smith, of Michigan; and Dr. Charles Hertz, of Pennsylvania. 
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In THE LOVELY hills along the Mo- 


nongahela River 30 miles southeast of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, there’s a live 
ly little city with a rather long and fa 
mous name—California. Some 3,000 peo 
ple live in jit, and they draw thei 
sustenance from the rich farm and 
dairy lands roundabout and from the 
soft, black coal beneath the hills 

But if these Californians are a touch 
happier than people in other towns of 
3,000 (or even larger), it’s 
everybody in town knows everybody 
else's business! Business in the 
ness sense, that is, not in the persona! 
The 12-year-old schoolboy knows that 
the J. and L. Steel Company doesn't 


be« aust 


busi 


a 
“ey 


> ' 


°F Sepeees 
= al 
- ee 


Do your townsfolk know what your town makes and 


sells? If not, you may want to do what Rotarians 


in this Pennsylvania city did: stage a gigantic 


Sample Fair 


but that it does 
out of the sul 
ground for the making of 
steel in Pittsburgh. The housewife 
knows that the B. Construction 
pany has glass building blocks for pot- 
ting African violets as well as for build 
ing houses. And the businessman knows 
a little more of what goes on in Clara’s, 
Jane’s, and Winfield’s Beauty Shops. 

In fect, just about everybody in the 
town and the trading area has a good, 
firsthand idea of what every store, fac- 
tory, bank, and what-have-you produces 
or sells. This is because once each yeat 
California throws a big, city-wide Sam- 
ple Fair that is a sort of combination of 


steel locally- 
plenty of coal 


make 
bring 
rounding 


Com 


‘ 
Z 


s 4 


| 
Photos: Lambert 


fun 
for 
the 


night, and 
True, and 
neither of 
local banks gives away samples 
of its stock in trade, but just about 
everyone else does, and the visitor who 
doesn't take home several dollars’ worth 
usable samples has only him- 


bank night, community 


night rolled into one 


understandable reasons, 


two 


of good, 
elf to blame 

The Rotary Club of California, 
in 1945, thought this all up, and 
come to regard it as the five-star hit of 
its program of Community Service. The 
Club conceived the for its town 
three years ago as a way (1) of knitting 
the community closer together, and (2) 
its own programs 
Service, as 


born 


has 


idea 


of raising funds for 
of Youth and International 
well as for the programs of the assistant 
sponsors of the Fair: Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Brownies, Cub Scouts, and so on. 

The Sample Fair is quite a spectacle, 
as noisy as it is friendly. Entering the 
bus station (which has grown almost 
too small to house the Fair), 
more than a half a hundred booths, built 
by Rotarians, and decorated and staffed 
by the exhibiting concern. These are 
rented for a modest fee, and out from 
them go the samples: toothpaste and 
hairpins, shoe polish and hair tonic, free 
tickets good for a shave or a hair-do, and 
scores of other things. With these also 
go cheerful explanations of how this 


you see 


Bags bulging, faces happy, Califor- 
nians sample both fun and goods when 
Rotary stages its city Sample Fair. 
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waffle iron works and of why the tailor , Manning the loudspeaker, Rotarians 


uses’ horse hair. shout out names of door-prize winners. 


Balloons bob above the heads of the 
crowd, and over it all booms the voice 
of the Rotarian master of ceremonies 
from the Rotary booth in the center 
calling names of lucky door-prize win- 
ners—prizes ranging from such things 
as automatic dishwashers to a half gal- 
on of ice cream. All told, 1,100 persons 
bulged the walls of the last Fair. 

Net proceeds of it ran to $1,200, 
the three Fairs held to date having 
cleared a total of $3,300. Of this total, 
$1,606 has gone to the Boy Scouts or 
other of the assistant sponsors who al- 
— - ee “er eae fe Rotarians construct the basic booth. 
mainder has gone into the Club treas- Then exhibitors decorate it to taste. 
ury, Where it has helped finance such 
thing s career day in vocational 
counst ng, appreciation nights for city 

Christmas ighting contests, 
transportation of crippled children to 

day camps, and the like. 

ia Rotarians feel they have 

ome lessons from their Fairs, 


e chance you might be inter- 
a similar event they asked me 

e you that you 
Seep all events and booths under 
roof Wandering people tend to 


Going somewhere? Califor- 
nia’s Sample Fair shows 
you the smartest luggage. 


ay entirely 
the flow of traffic. If you 
yu find congestion blocks not 
people, but succe as wel 
}. Make as much as possible free. It’s 
contradiction to pay for much at an 
nt where everything else is being 
away 
Californians also report that the Fair 
as’ bolstered their Club's position as a 
eader of the community as well as stim- 
lating member participation and at- 
tendance During Fair time, Club at- 
tendance runs close to 100 percent. All This booth won't sup- 
h steps up acquaintance and ply free samples but 
p fellowship—a desirable con- helps get acquainted. 
he Club has extended from its 
hip to the entire community. 
Yours, THe SCRATCHPAD MAN 


ind here are some 1,000 Californians—enjoying themselves, getting acquainted with each other and their merchants at the Fair. 
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REPORTER 


’ Brief Items on Club Activities around the World. 


Writing to totary 
Clubs in other area 
of the world i a 
part of the Internationa! 
gram of the ASHLAND, W! 

Out of its correspondenc« 
oped many friendly ties and expression 
of goodwill between AsHLAND and Club 
overseas. For example, at the time of 
the North Sea flood in England and the 
Low Countries, ASHLAND was correspond- 
ing with a Club in The Netherlands to 
which it sent relief contribution aid 
flood victims. Another recent example 
is an invitation sent by the Rotary Club 
Of ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, ENGLAND, asking 
that Rotarians with sons or relatives in 
the U. S. armed forces stationed in Brit 
ain be urged to have their 


Ashland Relays 


an Invitation 


Service pro 
, Rotary Club 


have devel 


ervicemen 


CLEAN SPORT: 
YM ** 


To help send seven YMCA members of 
Burbank, Calif., to a “model legisla 
ture” at California's State capitol in 
Sacramento, J. Russell Croad, 1952-53 
President of the Burbank Club, pre 
sents a $100 check to Jo Ann Jillson as 
Jim Smith looks on. Annually the 
Club helps youth attend the meeting 
get in touch with the British Rotary 
Clubs near their camps. The invitation 
further stated that “All these Clubs 
would only be too happy to offer hosp 
tality to 
matter to any of the members of your 
forces. “4 


those soldiers, and fot 


grad- 


comes 


"Twas a Big Night Each year, 


in East Haven uation — time 
along, the 


of high-schoolers everywhere turn to 
the event of the season: the dance that 
is called “the prom.” It was that way 
in East HAVEN, CONN., when 
prom time arrived for high juni 
ors, but there was something “extra 
speciai” to look forward to. After the 
dance, the Rotary Club was to hold a 
“Junior Jamboree” for the promena 
ders. On the evening of the big event, 
the students arrived at the Jamborec 
and saw a ballroom decorated for the 


thoughts 


recently 


choo) 
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Balloons hung from the ceil- 


ing, a band played softly, and Rotarians 
in white jackets hustled with 
large portions of turkey and ham. The 
tables along the wall, 
and between dance numbers they were 
entertained by a professional singer and 
When 3 o'clock 
ended, the 


occasion, 
about 


juniors sat at 


i roller-skating act 
Jamboree 


dancers took one last twirl around the 


came and the 


floor, and then headed homeward a bit 
tired, happy—and safe. 

Varied are the ways 
that Clubs 
advance the program 
of Rotary in its four avenues of service, 
but in making their plans few overlook 
youth and 


Spotlight on 
Field of Sports 


work to 


the sports field for serving 
promoting fellowship. For example, in 
Michigan the Rotary Clubs of that State 
recently concluded a State-wide Rotary 
bowling tournament, It was participated 
in by 77 Rotary teams, and the one that 
rolled the championship score was from 
the Rotary Club of FernbDALe. Fellowship 
ran high, as did many of the scores, and 
plans are now under way for 1954 

In sunny California many Rotarians 
are getting to know one better 
and putt on the golf links 


another 
as they drive 
of that area \ golf 
not long ago brought together Rotarian 
from West Los ANGELES, SANTA MONICA, 
and PAaciric PALISADES. Following the 


tournament 


tournament ae dinnet 


With this new device that speeds physi- 
cal analyses, the St. Francis Hospital 
of Miami Beach, Fla., is now better 
equipped to diagnose illnesses. It was 
presented to the hospital by the Miami 
Beach Rotary Club. Here the hospital 
administrator reads the gift card given 
her by William V. Simons (left), Com- 
munity Service Chairman, and Frank 
Smathers, the 1952-53 Club President. 
furthered friendly ties formed on the 
fairway. 

In their Youth Service activities, Ro 
tary Clubs turn again to sports to let 
boys and girls know that busy grownups 
are interested in them. Recent examples 
of this type of youth took the 
form of athletic banquets in RAVENNA, 
Oun10, and MippLepurcu, N, Y. In Ra- 
VENNA the Rotary Club hosted the bas- 


work 


ketball and football teams of a local 
high school, while in MippLeBurGH the 
high school’s championship basketball 
team was féted....In Marietta, Ga., 
the Rotary Club annually focuses atten- 
tion on youth by holding a Spring track 
meet for the community’s grammar 
schools. Rotarians serve as judges and 
track officials at each of the meets held. 
Spotlight Third As do Rotary Clubs 


Avenue in Bangkok in thousands of com- 
munities, the Rotary 


Club of BANGKOK, THAILAND, keeps its 
Community Service work geared to the 
needs of the area it serves. An example 
of this type of community-betterment 
planning in BANGKOK took place when 
struck the city at a time when 
To meet 
BANG- 


po 1O 
available 
this definite community need, the 
KOK Club opened an “Iron Lung Fund” 
to which members and 
Dramas 
sored by the Club to increase the fund 
Soon $8,000 was 
lung purchased for use by the 
Thailand Red Cross (see photo). The re- 
mainder of $1,500 was donated to the 
ted Cross for maintenance of the equip- 
Besides enabling its community 


respirators were few 


nonmembers 


contributed, were also spon- 
reached and two iron 


were 


ment 
to meet a polio crisis more safely, tne 
BANGKOK Club also aids a near-by 
colony, supports two orphans at a hos- 


tudent nurses in 


repel 


pital and assists three 
their training, and 
tions to a schoo! for the blind 


cash dona- 
The Club 


scholarships for 


makes 
a!so provides six uni- 
versity tudent 

achieve’ similar 
in Rotary serv- 


Some Notes on To 
Fund Raising goa 

ice, Clubs in 
needed funds in 
imilar ways. For example, in 
Rotary Club recently 
held a “Gridiron Dinner” that attracted 
ome 200 persons for an evening that 
augh with skits that 
poked good-natured fun at city officials. 
Actor in a the skit Rotarians 
of the Mayor, city- 
police officials, and 
school-board members. The lampooning 
was enjoyed by both the 
and the lampooned, and at the evening’s 
treasury had been en- 


ands 
around the world raise 
many al 
Lop, N. J the 


produced many a 


were 
who played the roles 
council members, 


lampooners 


end the Club’s 


Two iron lungs—one large enough to 
hold both doctor and patient—is being 
presented here to the Thailand Red 
Cross by the Bangkok, Thailand, Ro- 
tary Club. Prince Chumbhot (second 
right), vice-president of the Thai Red 
Cross, thanks the Club for its $6,500 
donation. For other ways the Club 
is serving its community, see item, 
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riched bv $750—all earmarked for fi- 
lancing service activities 

JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, the Rotary Club 

n adding to its funds for Club 

by the sale of waste paper 

During a recent month the 

from its salvage sales netted 

000 rupees. The total amount 

ince the beginning of this 

xceeds 32,740 rupees, most of 

now being used by the JAM- 

ub for lepro relief and other 

Service worl A bene- 

party was a recent fund-rais 

ponsored by the Rotary Club 

ron, Va. It produced nearly 

S175 of that 

been t aside to send ten 


its to a Summer camp 


Ups and Downs tting in and out 
Made Easier Now °f #n indoor pool is 
easy for youngsters 
fit, but not for crippled boys 

vho have to be he ped Some . . ; P 2 \e 


d youngste! it a school in 


k Micu., know this well, for 


On a hoist made possible by the Hamtramck, Mich., Rotary Club, two crippled chil- 
dren are lowered into a school pool for hydrotherapy (see item), Watching are (left 
to right) Fire Marshal Eugene Ale, who headed the Rotary project; a physiotherapist; 
Wayne D. Chubb, 1952-53 Club President; and Dr. B.C. Stein, Rotary Committeeman, 


time when it was a big job 

to get in the school’s pool for 
otherapy treatment It's easi- 
however, because the HAm- 
Rotary Club came up with the 
building a special hoist for rals- 
»wering the children into the 
irst, plans for the machine were 
qualified Club members, and 

c engineer was retained to do 
Costs were met from the sale 
Seals in HAMTRAMCK, Which 
lucted under Rotary leadership. 
predicted that the hoist (see 
vould be in almost continuous 


‘ choo 


‘Know Youth,’ Say Lively youngsters 
These Busy Clubs of many communli- 
ties are becoming 

better acquainted with Rotary principles 
and Rotarians through tudent guest” 
programs arranged by many Clubs. In 
PHILIPSBURG, PA., for example, the Ro- 
tary ( b just concluded the tenth sea- 
on of it Citizens of Tomorrow” youth 
project. It works this way: Each month Besides helping the blind of its community, the Rotary C!ub of Tuticorin, India, also 
of a school term the Club invites two vids lepers by adding a Rotary ward to a leprosy home. Here J. Craig Harvey, local 
high-school seniors to attend its weekly businessman, is laying the foundativn stone amid a circle of Tuticorin Rotarians, 
meetings to enable students and mem- 
bers to know one another better. At - ae 
the end of each four-week visit, the 
guests are asked for comments on their 
xpel lence 

Among other Rotary Clubs that con- 
duct student-guest programs are Boone, 
IOWA; MONTGOMERY, ALA.: MCKEEs ROCKS, 
Pa.; MUNCIE, IND.; ABILENE, TEX.; and 
CLOQUET, MINN 


Novel Meetings Club meetings with 
Score Big Hits a new “twist” add 
fresh interest to Ro- 

tary gatherings, as these recently re- 
ported ones show. In EAst CHICAGO, IND., 
a Club meeting was arranged that 
involved the wives of members, but the 
members didn’t know it! As Rotarians 
arrived for what they thought was a 
reguiar weekly meeting held in the Diggers all--and Rotarians all! Under way here is a “Birthday Party House” being 
they saw their wives there erected by the Compton, Calif., Rotary Club in a local park. It is for children’s 
to conduct the meeting. The parties, and when finished its evaluation was estimated to be approximately $2,500. 
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Aboard a new U.S. Navy mine sweeper 
on its inaugural run from San Pedro 
Calif., to near-by San Diego are 18 San 
Pedro Rotarians—all invited to make 
the trip by their fellow member John 
Rados, whose company built the ship 
Here the group pauses for the camera. 


President's wife handied the gave}, the 
Secretary's wife recorded the proceed 
ings, the wife of the Sergeant at Arm 
took on his duties, and so on, The main 
part of the program consisted of the 
showing of colored slides, with the nat 
ration done by—-you guessed it!—the 
ladies. The biggest surprise of the af 
fair, agcording to a Club spokesman 
was that “40 ‘Rotary Anns’ 
the secret from 40 Rotarians 
until meeting time.” 

A “special” meeting held not long ago 
by the Rotary Club of Boston, Ma 
honored 79 of its member joined 
the Club prior to 1929 and thus had 
worn the Rotary pin for a quarter cen- 
tury. All were individually introduced, 
and songs of past days wert 

The fresh “twist” given to a recent 
meeting of the MCALLEN, Tex., Rotary 
Club was that 12 of the Club's Past 
Presidents presented the program. Each 
of the past leaders gave a three-minute 
history of his administration 


could keep 
right up 


who 


ung 


On television 


TV Show Shoots 
Club Funds Up in ROCKVILLE CENTER, 
N. Y., there appeared 


not tong ago some faces 
known locally: they belonged to 
RockviILLE Center Rotarians. It all came 
about when the management of a quiz 
show called “Sense and Nonsense” in 
vited the Club to have some of its 
bers appear as contestants on the pro 
gram. A team of three member 
made up (see photo) for an appearance 
on the show, and each had to use his 
five senses in answering questions 
Based on the scores attained, a team is 
able to win $75 for each of three rounds 
of quizzes, and the winning team is 
permitted to stay on the show until de 
feated. The Rotary team stayed on for 
four shows, and won $655 for the Club's 
community-welfare fuud. 


creen 


quite wel 


some 


mem 


25th Year for 
5 More Clubs 


August is silver- 
anniversary month 
for five Rotary Clubs 
Congratulations to them! They 
Antibes-Juan les Pins, France; La Ser- 
ena, Chile; North Sydney, Australia; 
Eminence, Ky.; Redhill, England. 
When the Rotary Club of BisHopvitte, 


are: 
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recently marked its 25th anni- 
ersary, the occasion was high-lighted 
the presence of four still-active char- 
ter members who received their 25-yea) 
pins. Present, too, was the then District 
Governor, who heard the Club’s quar- 
ter-century history 
At the 35th-anniversary celebration of 
Rotary Club of Brockton, Ma 
Club’s Past Presidents and charter 
were singled out for 


reviewed 


nembers honor 
Contest Well Done, In central Ohio, not 


So Were Steaks long ago, two Rotary 
Clubs 


in attendance contest. The Clubs were 
WILMINGTON and XENIA, and the agree- 
nent was that the competition would 
ist three months, with the winners en 
ving a steak dinner at the expense of 


decided to hold 


*4 


Lunch time at an elementary school in 
Goshen, N. Y., finds Howard Conklin, 
1952-53 President of the Goshen Rotary 
Club, eating at a table with some third- 
graders and enjoying it immensely. At 
other tables are Goshen Rotarians, too, 
whose luncheon fees will be used by the 
school to buy pictures for classroom 
walls, The lunch is an annual affair and 
many Rotary pictures are on the walls. 


the losers. But things didn’t work out 
that way. WILMINGTON led for a while, 
with XENIA close behind and all knew it 
And that’s just 
—a finish so close there was 

Each ended the contest 
with an attendance average of 98.48 per- 
cent. But the steak dinner was held 
anyway, only each member bought his 
\ flip of a coin decided that WIL- 
1INGTON Would play host for the dinner, 
and that XENIA would furnish the pro- 
The real winner Rotary 
aid a Club spokesman. 


vould be a close finish. 
what it was 


no winner! 


own 


vram was 


fellowship, 
Now operating in 
two Rotary commu- 
nities are new indus- 
that came to these towns largely 
through the efforts of the local Rotary 
Clubs to help them get established. In 
MILLport, ALA., the Rotary Club led an 
industrial-expansion drive that 
$20,000 to purchase a factory site for a 
The town issued 
meet the cost of erecting a 
building. These offers met with 
results and now a pants-manufacturing 
concern is getting ready to begin oper- 
MILLPoRT next month. The 
company will employ 200 people. 

The Rotary Club of LONACONING, MD., 
aided its community’s industrial-expan- 
ion program when it helped to make 
possible the transfer of a small! factory 
The Club also spurred 
the construction of a brick building to 
business in the town to 


‘Build with Us,’ 
Say These Clubs 


trie 


raised 
new business. also 
bonds to 


soon 


ations in 


to LONACONING, 


enable anothet 
enlarge its operations. 

Through scholarship 
awards and _ prizes 
to contest winners, 
Rotary Clubs give students added _ in- 
centives to do better work. Among the 
that offer scholarships to 
high-school seniors is the WEsT READING- 
WYOMISSING, PA., Club. Each year it 
awards a $400 scholarship to a high- 
school graduate planning a career as an 
teacher. The recent 
award helped a young girl enter Eliza- 


Awards to Youth 
Spur Them On 


many Clubs 


elementary-schoo! 





Rotarians star on TV show! 


Migge, Edward Steadman, and Edward Pratt 
and the show is a television quiz program called “Sense and 


Rockville Center, N.Y. 


The gentlemen you see here are (left to right) William 


all members of the Rotary Club of 


Nonsense.” For more about their TV appearance and how it helped the Club, see item. 
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bethtown College to begin preparations 
for a teaching career. 

Academic contests have long been Take a Page from Darby-Lansdowne 
popular among Rotary Clubs as a means 
of stimulating youthful effort, and two 
of the recent ones were held by the 
Rotary Clubs of SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICco, 
and Berwin, N. J. In San JUAN the Ro- 


Handicapped youngsters get helping 
tary Club sponsored a speech contest . 


: ; ; - hands of many kinds from Rotary 
that gave the victor an allalr trip - Y y Clubs, Here is how a Pe nnsylvania 
New York, N. Y., to visit the United Na- < 
tions headquarters. In BERLIN the Ro- 
tary-sponsored contest was for posters 
with community-betterment themes. It 
was held for three groups of grade- 


Club recently aided some children with 
physical limitations. If your Club is 
looking for a project, perhaps this will 


suggest one.—Ebitors, 


school p ipils. 


Wetumpka Shows To Rotary communi- 


Its Global Book «= ties: Stretching ) 
round the globe, the I EW voungsters—few adults, for clinics, others provide leg braces and 


\labama town of Wetumpka is more that matter—know what a Chromo- special shoes, while others take kid 
than a dot on a map. They know much vox is. Upon seeing it for the first dies who can't run very well out on 
about its people, institutions, and indus- time, they might label it a_ radio, 

because of an_ International twist its dials a couple of times, and 

project undertaken by the WE then saunter off. But to youngsters 

Rotary Club, First, the Club with speech and hearing defects, a 
wrote letters to other Clubs overseas, Chromovox means hope for correct 
asking for information about their com- ing their physical handicaps, and 
munities and their people and giving that’s what the Rotary Club of Dar- 
information about WetTuMPKA and _ its by-Lansdowne, Pa., gave some boys 
residents. When responses began com- and girls when it donated one of 
ing in from just about everywhere— these machines to its county chapte! 
Switzerland, Germany, The Netherlands, of the Pennsylvania Association foi 
India—the Alabama Club decided to Retarded Children. 
make an international reference book Plans to help local youngsters got 
with the material, and its member, B. R. under way when the Darby-Lans 
Reeves, volunteered to put it all between downe Club learned that its com 
hand-tooled leather covers. Upon _ its munity needed special equipment for 
completion, the book was displayed for testing speech and hearing ability 
a week in WetumpKa’s city hall so that One unit needed was this compara F. Howard Hosmer, 1952-53 Presi- 
all might see it tively costly one: a Chromovox. An dent of the Club; Joseph W. Meil, 
: 1952-53 Governor of District 260; 
and W. G. Dare, Community Serv- 
ice Chairman (left to right), present 
the machine to Thos. G. Sell, head 
of local unit for retarded children. 


instrument for recording sound pat 
Crippled Tykes In their plans to terns as a means of teaching the deaf 
Not Forgotten help boys and girls to speak, it is also used for making 
in many ways, Rotary audio-visual tests in determining the 
Clubs do not forget the crippled chil- nature of the defects to be corrected. 
dren of their communities. For them It cost $600, and everyone of the picnics. In Rotary, it’s all service 
special plans are made and carried out Club’s 56 members helped to raise it. to vouth, and the results are the kind 
(\n example of this kind of work is now In providing this help the Rotary to be seen in the physical, mental, 
under way in Mosie, ALA., where the Club of Darby-Lansdowne joined — and mora! qualities of the young peo 
Rotary Club is spearheading a move- hundreds of other Rotary Clubs in ple of a community. It’s a world- 
ment to erect a $400,000 hospital dedi- many iands that remember the handi wide field, and in many regions Ro- 
cated to the treatment of the crippled capped child. Some arrange medical tary Clubs have pioneered in it. 
child. As the plans now stand, one-half | 
the cost is to be raised by the MosiLr 
Club, with the other half to be met bys 
Rotary Clubs in near-by areas whose of artificial limbs. Not long ago the lis (Valparaiso), Brazil; Ibitinga (Ara- 
children will also benefit from the new Club took some youngsters of HArrow raquara), Brazil, N@tter@y (Tonsberg), 
center. This new undertaking is a con- to WINbsorR, ONT., for treatment in clin Norway; Visby (Kalmar), Sweden; 
tinuation of the Mosite Club’s long ics there. . Annually the Rotary Cholet (Angers), France; Géppingen 
record in crippled-children work. Club of KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONT., CAN (Stuttgart), Germany; Capilla del Monte 
In St. CATHARINES, ONT., CANADA, clin- ADA, sponsors a crippled-children clinic, (La Falda), Argentina; Chorrillos (Li 
ics for crippled children are regularly and the recent one saw 98 cases treated ma), Peru; Cholula (Puebla), Mexico 
held under Rotary sponsorship. In a by doctors who had been brought from Cristo (Santiago de Cuba), Cuba; Muzaf 
recent month, ten boys and seven girls TORONTO, ONT. farpur (Patna), India; Burns’ Lake 
were treated at specialized clinics and (Prince George), B. C., Canada; Nizama 
six other youngsters were hospitalized. Rotary World Rotary has entered bad (Hyderabad), India; Banfield (Lo 
In the same month, 13 new cases were Gains 36 Clubs 36 more communities mas de Zamora), Argentina; Pitlochry, 
accepted for Rotary sponsorship and a in many parts of the Scotiand; Coimbra (Figueira da Foz), 
number of orthopedic appliances were | world since last month's listing of new Portugal; Aomori (Tokyo, Morioka, and 
provided, including special shoes, a Clubs. They are (with the sponsoring Akita), Japan; Vienna, Austria; Middle- 
brace, and an artificial limb. During Clubs in parentheses): West Vancouver town (Newport), R. LL; Chittenango 
one day of the month, 58 children were (Vancouver), B. C., Canada; Ubaitaba (Oneida), N. Y.; Arlington (Poughkeep 
attended at the Rotary clinic in a loca (Ithéus), Brazil; Ipiad (Jequié), Brazil; sie), N. Y.: Ironbound (Newark), N. J.; 
i Another Canadian Rotary Langres (Dijon), France; Vimmerby Fishkill (Lake Mahopac-Carmel!), N. Y.; 
Club, that of Harrow, ONT., also has a (Vastervik), Sweden; Easington, Eng- Tenafly (Englewood), N. J.; West Austin 
well<lefined program for giving aid to and; Rawalpindi (Lahore), Pakistan; (Austin), Tex.; Flushing (Jamaica and 
crippled children Its services range Takasago (Himeji), Japan; Sao José dos Queens Borough), N. Y.; Montello 
from furnishing eyeglasses to the fitting Campos (Taubaté), Brazil; Mirand6épo- (Princetown), Wis. 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THUR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Excuance. On the very day that a 
member of the Rotary Club of Plym 
outh, Mich., resigned to enter the armed 
services of his country, another mem 
ber stepped up to take his place, Noth 
ing unusual! about that, you say? Of 
course not. But Plymouth Rotarians 
are sure of this: that no Rotary Club in 
the world has ever lost its Scuerrz and 
gained its PANsSE on the same day. For 
those are the names of the men in 
volved, and WALTER PANSE now carrie 

on where Erwin Scuerrz left off 


Chain Maker. Now framed against a 
wall in the meeting place of the Rotary 
Club of Port Elgin, 
Ont., Canada, is a 
chain carved from one 
piece of wood It 
maker is R. F. Strut 
GEON, a Port Elgin Ro 
tarian. Within the 
wooden loop (see pho 


the “Rotary chain.’ 
“It is made of one 





piece of wood,” reads 


the copy in part. “Soa 
Rotary Club is made of one piece of 
material—common humanity It con 
sists of a number of links. So a Rotary 
Club consists of a number of individu 
als. All the links are joined together, 


Sturgeon 


and each, except the end ones, grips 
and is gripped by two other So in Ro 
tary all the members are linked together 
in a fellowship which both grips and 

gripped. The Rotarian who keeps on 





A birthday party in Canada and a new 
position in Florida for Philip Love- 
joy, General Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational in 1942-52 (also see item). 
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to) is a description of 


the outside, like the end links, gets only 
half of the fellowship he might have.” 














Host. Sometime when you want a 
arge crowd—say, 300—to dinner, the 
man to counsel you is HENRY ZOLLNER, 
1952-53 President of the Rotary Club of 
Rockwall, Tex. He has the answers, all 
based on personal experience. Recently 
at his famous ranch he played host to 
300 people in recognition of “organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout the 
area who are _ public-service-minded.” 
(See photo.) Included, of course, were 
representatives of service clubs, the Red 
Cross, the USO, March of Dimes, and 
other individuals active in various cam 
paigns. As guests entered the unique 
ranch, they were greeted with signs on 
uccessive posts: “Hello,” “Men,” “Wom- 
en,” “Of Service.” Served ranch style, 
the food list included fried chicken, 





A telephone switchboard goes to work 
in El Monte, Calif., to teach cerebral- 
palsy victims codrdination (see item). 


beef, bacon, beans, and the other items 
which go to round out a meal of this 
kind. Wi_sur SMITH, of Texarkana, Ark., 
a Past District Governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, was the principal speaket 
on a program that kept the crowd enter- 
tained and inspired. 


Home Director. New executive dire¢ 
tor of the Children’s Home Society of 
Florida is PHitip Lovesoy, Past General 
Secretary of Rotary International (1942 
92). He was to assume the duties of 
his new position on July 6. An institu 
tion 50 years old and termed “Florida's 
Greatest Charity,” the Society has its 
headquarters in Jacksonville, is present 
ly caring for 553 children, most of 
them from broken homes. Immediate 
past president of the Society is S. KEN 
DRICK GUERNSEY, Of Jacksonville, who 
was President of Rotary International 
in 1947-48 During the six months 
since his retirement from Rotary’s Sec- 
retaryship, “PHIL” has lectured before 
various groups and has addressed many 
Rotary Clubs. It was during one of 
these Club visits—in Owen Sound, Ont., 
Canada—that local Rotarians surprised 
him with a birthday cake (see photo) 























































































Host Henry Zollner gives the “Food's 
on!” call at his Texas ranch (see item). 


and bade him light and blow out the 
candles on it.. He is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Evanston, Ill., and an 
honorary member of the Rotary Clubs 
of Portland, Me., and Hamtramck and 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Helper. When RicHarp Brown, then 
a member of the Rotary Club of El! 
Monte, Calif., conceived the idea of 
using old telephone switchboards as a 
means of teaching coérdination in the 
cerebral-palsy school of which he was 
principal, he talked the matter over with 
another El Monte Rotarian, JoHN Bry- 
ANT, manager of the local telephone-com- 
pany office. The latter said he’d see what 
he could do. Well, he did—he obtained 
an obsolete switchboard from his com- 
pany, then enlisted the aid of a company 
maintenance man who repaired it in his 
spare time. The switchboard worked out 
nicely as a means of developing coérdi- 
nation (see photo), and as word got 
around, ROTARIAN BRYANT received calls 
from various branches of the telephone 
company offering switchboards; then 
industrial companies heard of the need 
Now the idea is said to be snowballing 
across the country, and inquiries are 
coming in from communities in Texas, 
Colorado, and Minnesota. One man 
planted an idea, another carried it 
through, and scores of children are 
benefiting. Did someone ask, “What can 


>» 


one man do? 


Winner. The merchandise manager 
and publicity director of a_ Buffalo, 
N. Y., firm is back on the job again 
after a two-week jaunt 
to London, with a re- 
served eat for the 
Coronation of Eng- 
land’s QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. Yes, many 
thousands of others 
did the same thing, 
but his fellow Rotar- 
ians in Buffalo doubt 
very much if any went 
under the same cir- Faupel 
cumstances as did 
HERMAN K. FaupPeL. He was top man in 
a nation-wide retail sales-talk contest 
conducted by an importing firm. The 
theme was trousers, a particular brand 
of them. His prize: a two-week, all-ex- 
pense trip to London for two, with 
reserved seats for the Coronation pro- 
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cession. While in Britain he had a 
limousine at his disposal, with a chauf- 
feur to take care of the driving. Entries 
for the contest came from sales person- 
ne! and executives of 156 U.S.A. stores. 


Bloodmobileman. Being head man of 
any organization is quite an assignment, 
and the Presidency of the Rotary Club 
of Nesquehoning, Pa., is no exception, 
However, it seems that some men can 
always handle a little more—especially 
when a community needs a big job done. 
VINCENT J. KOOMAR, 1952-53 President of 
the Rotary Club of Nesquehoning, said, 
“Yes,” when he was asked to accept the 
chairmanship of a Red Cross _ blood- 
recruitment drive for his town. Nesque- 
honing, you should know, has a popula- 
tion of some 4,000 people. From this 
number he enlisted 204 donors, exceeded 


Photo: Beerman 
i? 


It's three Kerths in the Rotary Club 
of Clayton, Mo., as Alfred H. Kerth, 
Jr., receives a framed “Rotary Club 
Code of Ethics” and a welcome into 
membership from 1952-53 Club Presi- 
dent J. L. Bracken, His father (at left) 
Alfred H., Sr.. and his grandfather, 
Henry P., look on with approval. 


his quota by 54 pints. But here is the 
measuring stick of the way in which he 
attacked his job: he made face-to-face 
contact with each donor he requested 
for blood. It’s not surprising that the 
bloodmobile had a busy day, or ROTARIAN 
KOOMAR a busy few weeks. 


Retirement. For more than 27 years 
letters going out over the signature of 
the Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Whiteville, N. C., have been signed by 
Fetix M. SMITH. That name will no 





{ 1952-53 Presidential father-and-son 
pair receives greetings at a Rotary 
gathering in Jenkintown, Pa. Guy Gun- 
daker, of Philadelphia, Pa. (left), Ro- 
tary’s President in 1923-24, shakes the 
hand of son Wilmot E. Fleming, then 
President of the Jenkintown Club, as 
Tomotake Teshima, of Tokyo, Japan, 
an international Director, extends best 
wishes to father Wilmot Fleming, then 
Cheltenham, Pa., Rotary Club President. 
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Weatherford ‘Plans Big’ 


—and helps shape 52 young lives 


Arounp a table sat seven men— 
the Board of Directors of the Rotary 
Club of Weatherford, Okla. It was 
a session called for taking our bear- 
ings and planning for the year ahead. 
After reports had been made on cur- 
rent activities, the consensus was 
that something was lacking, some- 
thing that would stir the entire mem- 
bership to action. 

It was then that Banker Loy Daw- 
son stood up and gave our thinking 
the direction it needed. What he 
said was simply this: “Boys, we need 
something big as a project. Our Club 
has lost its zip!” There was silence 
for a moment or two, and then other 
Board members began voicing agree- 
ment. Yes, our Club needed some- 
thing “big” to do, and we began to 
think in “big” terms. 

As ideas came, Mayor Ed Berrong 
recalled that three years earlier our 
Club had tried to get a scholarship 
program under way in southwestern 
Oklahoma. Our aim then had been to 
encourage Rotary Clubs in the area 
to award scholarships to deserving 
young people in their own commu- 
nities who wanted to attend South- 
western State College, in Weather- 
ford, but couldn't because of financial 
reasons. Worthy though the program 
was, it fell short of the mark because 
we had tried to promote it by letter. 

I suggested that the idea needed 
the persona! touch, a face-to-face pre- 
sentation by our members to other 
Rotarians. Someone added that the 
plan should include not only the Ro- 
tary Clubs in our region, but other 
service clubs as well. If we wanted 
a really “big” project, this was it! 

The idea simmered for a while, and 
at the next Directors’ meeting the 
“go ahead” was given. To start it 
off, School Superintendent Elmer 
Cecil and I offered to make the first 
presentations. We chose the towns 
of Clinton and Cordell, Okla., as our 
testing ground. In Clinton we laid 
the idea before the Rotary, Lions, 
and Kiwanis Clubs. It was work— 
more than I'll tell here—but each 
Club was “sold” on the plan. In Cor- 
dell we talked to the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs, and each subscribed a 
scholarship. 


Typical of the response to our 
project was that of Robert FE. Nelson, 
then President of the Rotary Club of 
Clinton. After we had made our 
talks, it was brought up that the Club 
had no budget arrangement for such 
an expenditure Bob Nelson. said, 
“Well, fellows, it looks as though we 
have a chance to do something aw- 
fully good for mighty little money. 
I move we appropriate the money 
needed.” 

Our first round of Club visits 
gave us additional contidence—and, 
of course, experience. Teams were 
organized among the Weatherford 
Club’s membership, then numbering 
40. The teams were usually two-man 
units that followed schedules ar- 
ranged by ‘phone with other Clubs. 
They worked diligently for four 
months—three to five Clubs were 
visited each week—and dozens of 
communities in southwestern Okla- 
homa appeared on our itineraries. 

When our touring teams had 
checked off the last towns on their 
schedules, we took stock of what had 
been accomplished. In southwestern 
Oklahoma 74 service clubs, a number 
of business firms, and some ten in- 
dividuals had been contacted by 
Weatherford Rotarians and invited 
to participate in a regional scholar- 
ship program. Out of it all had come 
52 scholarships for students who 
might not have continued their edu- 
cation without such help 

There were other dividends, too, 
Our program focused the attention 
of more than 2,000 business leaders 
on the importance of higher educa- 
tion and the need for making it avail- 
able to more youths in their commu- 
nities. It also created new friendly 
ties among business and professional 
executives who shared in this youth 
program. We plan to continue the 
activity from year to year, 

To make these 52. scholarships 
available to deserving high-school 
graduates took a lot of work and 
planning. In short, it was a “big” 
project —but it brought results so 
“big” that their final benefits cannot 
be measured. 

—GLENN R. Sniper, Rotarian 
Weatherford, Okla, 












longer appear now that the 

year is here, for Secrt 

SMivH has retired. Says a ¢ 
man, “He has lived our creed of onquest, [It happened in 152 
whatever you are called upon to tal Mexico City 
the best of your abilit: je Ki RO 


Convention 
then President-elect 
KE succeeds him t Club of North Fre 
victim of a conquest 
Air-Crash Victim. Listed among the 4 iptured by Maria Chri 
passenger who met deat vher et ~year-old daughter 
air liner crashed near Ca t d th whom } 
last May were Kuoo Tren i 2 h at tl 
Governor of Rotary hth 
onto ar Pape "ct ecnaeae ts Panaed re ss ‘a tes ss : lng ngage! There is not a thing cross about this 
I cheerful chairjul in the Fresno, Calif., 
of Malaya. Hast Monamys could jearn home of Ralph J. Cross (also see item). 
Past District Governor, a oO Suala omething of 
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i Convention 


marked that 


\merican 
CRO suggested that MARIA re 
to California with him. A family 


counci Wa called, gave specd and 


4 eusEet upp al to the dei So atter 
They Made It in One! tela eng ccd og ets 


the Convention back to North Fre 
went ROTARIAN Cross and MARIA—to be 
enthusiastically welcomed by Mrs. Cro 
and the Crosst four boys Now Mari 
(see photo) has completed a_ year's 
schooling, has learned English, has won 
a large corner in the Cross hearts, and 
has been the means of linking two lands 


Rotarian, Authors, JULIAN L. MELTZER, 
of Jerusalem, Israel, is the translator 
from Hebrew, of State in the Making, by 
Davip Horowirz (Alfred A. Knopf, 
York, N. Y., $4.50) rhe work te 

rg. how the State of Israe came Into exl 

Pie un ofa et y ee e find it in lifting : ence From the pen of Harip | 
golf ball from te { ‘ one blow. Here are 4 MIUZUMDA of Mount Vernon-Li 
iS more Rotaria \ ) e done it—and thus are 
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(1) Robert 4 ‘ Clarksdale, Miss., from the press came a revised edition of 


Clarksdale ¢ a vad (2) Henry Know!son, 
Poledo, Ohio, Heathe ( "he 72 vads (3) 


Tom Hyde, Westfiel kcho Lake ( ae BOD 
vds.; (4) W er, Westfield, N. J., Echo 
Lake C. C § yds.; 5 lugh Clark, Westfield, 
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Schuylkill .» 224 vd (9) G. Clifford Sanborn 
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The author is a membet 
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Rotarian Honors. Richiarp Faris, of 
Garnett, Kans., is the newly elected 
president of the Kansas Funeral Direc 
tor \ssociation. New president of 
Concordia Theological Seminary in St 
Louis, Mo., is the REVEREND ALFRED FUER- 
BRINGER D.D., of Seward, Nebr. 
elected to the Hall of Fame of the Son 
of the Utah Pioneers is WILLIAM R. WAL- 
LACE, Of Salt Lake City, Utah. His con 


tribution to the community has been in 


Brunswick, Gi 
(13) Jeli Kman t Rapid Mich., Blythe 
field C. C., 186 . | man F. Flowers, Lex — 


ington, Mass., Lexing 115 yds.; (15) Fred — 


J. Gerhardt, Panan t ‘anama, Gamboa G, C., ls a 
Gamboa, Canal Zone, 140 vd (16) Otto W. Nest, 
fare of the U.S.A, 


Pietersburg, South Afric Pietersburg G. C., 216 
yds., and Louis Trichardt G. C., 152 yds.; (17) Fred 
Colman, Sunderland, England, Seaham Harbour 
G. C., 120 yds.; (18) Bill Cottam, Sunderland, Eng- \ssistant to the U. S. 


and. Whitburn G. (¢ lt | Secretary of Agricul- 


the field of reclamation. ... PARKkre M 
BANTA, of Ironton, Mo., 
has been named gen- 
eral counsel for the 
Department of Health 
Education, and Wel- 


/ 
i Jowa, has come Maliatma Gandhi: Peace 


ture is DAKEN K. 
LROADHEAD, of Holly- 
ei wood, Calif The 


‘ > Y ine ; . 
° i= a : Freedoms Foundation Mec Ewen 
« 7 George Washing 
pit ton Meda! for outstanding work in civil 
defense has been presented to Epwin J. 
\ oa D : Mac Ewan, of Paterson, N. J. 
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Can You Kill a Ghost? 


[Contin ied from page 25] 


there were reasons for these 


wearing 


thing they kept a frail old scholar 


warm and his head covered; their shape 


and color indicated his profession and 


ind entitled him to certain privi 


Today these reasons are dead: 


rments are an inconvenience, and 


it the hood upon my head, where 


a hood belongs, I should be examined 


the faculty psychiatrist 
Our world of business is crowded with 
The 


e efforts to modernize the busi- 


these ghosts Hoovet report, in 


government, Catalogs the many 
ich moan and through 
dors of the 


jibber 


Post Office Depart- 


Federation for Railway Progress 


recently issued listing 


a pamphilet 


dozen of the ghost which haunt 


management from the con- 
tinued use of truck-delivered ice to cool 
that for 


refrigerator cars, to the fact 


130 vears the floor of a has 
feet, three 


lighter cat 


freight car 


been fout inche above the 


rails \ 


aved hundreds of millions in the costs 


ower, would have 


and the wear and tear on 


ot oading 


roadbed. The average transcontinental 


railway car takes five hours to get 


through when half an hour 


Chicago, 
could be 


would be enough if ghosts 


Kliled 


But 


ermon 


there is this message 


Ghosts Can Be 


of hope in 
Killed! They 
all, vague and delicate 


and if 


a practice of walking 


crea- 


great numbers of people 


directly 


igh any one of them, inevitably it 


ickens and fades away. The ghostly 


ons for our atrocious English spell- 
The “ue” at 


a good example 


of “catalogue” and “prologue” 
dialogue” has 


that 


been walked through 


tently now, to use a vivid 


om Artemus Ward, it is rotting 


a polliwog’s tai Every now 


and gradually oftener and 


e in some public place that 


ide, lewd word “tonite.” 
you like it or not, I think that 
Which demands that “ght” is 


feebler day by day 


railroads were first built, laid 
trains have 
Weary 
transship in 


Louis or New Orleans. No 


S.A., no passenget 


from coast to coast. 


pre must alwa 
go or St 


iilroad man knew just why, 


ghost of some dead reason de- 


the president of one railway 


valking through that 


ghost, 
persistent ietter to railway as 


ms and to the press, then by sud- 


announcing that his road in com- 


with another would arrange to 


AuGusT, 1953 





ry. 

| HESE 46 men, pausing during a 
tour of the I 
photo 


S.A. to have thei 


taken after a Rotary meet 


ing, put the potlight on the inter- 
character of the 
Arthur H 
Carhart on page 29 of this issue. 
They 


expertness Of 50 nations, 


national erosion 


problem discussed by 
represent the agricultural! 
and they 
touring the United States in 


with the 


were 
connection International! 
Grassiand Congress 


Nebraska, 


country, 


In Lexington, 
heart of the U. S. grass 


they were guests of the 


Club at a memorable 
Later 


farming 


local Rotary 


luncheon they toured the 


rich area—to a great ex 


tent devoted to beef fattening—sur- 





avers of the World Soil 


rounding Lexington Their note 


books rapidly filled as they sought, 


through an interpreter in both 


French and Spanish, answers to 


questions of soils 
These experts came from around 


the world to focus on a common 


problem of mankind: anchoring the 


mother soil to provide a continued 


ivelihood, The many who were Ro 


tarians knew and the others 


learned afresh, that such problems 
are of first moment to the men who 
make up Rotary Club and that 


these Clubs, devoted to 


better 


bringing 


understanding among men 


and nations, prove an encouraging 


place to discuss them 








do it. Within a several others 


followed suit. 


fortnite 
For many, Many vears America’s na 
tional postal service carried only letters 
No one knew just why. Gut a quiet old 
Village sud 
Many 


were 


gentleman in a Connecticut 


denly began asking why people 


him and many indig 


etters 


aughed at 


nant \ postbox was for letter 


were for a postbox; packages were not 


letters; the idea is il and fantas 
tk But he 


ing; and suddenly the 


opica 
even Insist 
Wil 


and 


kept on asking, 


ghost died 
Cowl ittle influence 


lam with 


ess money, became the “father of the 
parcel post 

There is one other way to kill a ghost, 
for it is a sensitive creature. It cannot 
Many a 


died because 


tand laughte1 ghost in past 


days has people began 


aughing at it 


There is another nub to my sermon, 


if this is a sermon, and if anyone knows 


just what a nub is. There are several 


ghosts which [ would not kill if [ could. 


Mankind maintains some of its behavior 


habits long after any reason for them 


has died, because emotion sustains them 


Those strange academic garment ‘oO 


which I have referred, the cap and 


gown, were the wearing apparel of 


The 
Ings to 


teacher and scholars long ago 


faint odor of moth ba!’ which ¢ 


them today cannot destroy an aura of 


dignity hovering about them ince 


Padua was young, and Prague and Ox 


ford and Gottingen and Pari 
that 


and hint 


ing of long procession of teachers 


and scholars who have fed through the 
Heaven know 
that 


donning those gat 


ages a flame for 


that 


earning 
worthy to carry on 
But 


ments from time to time may 


few are 
vyreat tradition 
trengthen 
their shy resolve to be worthy of such 
a calling 

Nor 
that 


upon a 


would we, for instance, try to kill 


ghost which bid u put a ring 


lady finger rhe reason for it 


died and was buried in remote antiquity, 


but a fine emotion keeps the custom 


alive 


Perhaps, too, just a flickering hope 


on the part of the male that as a primi 


tive symbol of mastery it may someday 


regain its magic power, 











A Bold New Program for the Schools 


[Continued from page 23] 


program that holds promise of revolu 
tionizing education in citizenship in 
U.S.A. public sehoo!l From a ovel 


the country come similar mpre ‘ 
instances of student participation I 
community affairs. And back of t 
all is the inspired guidance of the Cit 
zenship Education Project, a progran 
initiated at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, just four years ago in an 
effort to help schools do better the 
things they want to do. Since then 
more than 55,000 children in 527 schoo 
systems in 37 States (plus Hawaii) have 
participated in civie affair under the 
aegis of that program 

This is a new twist in citizenship edu 
cation. True, imaginative teachers here 


and there have exposed youngsters to 
direct dealing with everyday problem 
of citizenship. But only under CEP 
deliberate, nation-wide onslaught ha 
this advanced method of teaching civic 
skills by actual practice begun to per 
meate our schools, If its benefits are 
as stirring as educators believe, CEP 
will become one of the great step in 
all the history of the free schoo! system 
for creating an informed citizenry 


CEP’s method is to teach youngste 
to become active, informed, alert citi 
zens in the same way they are taught 
to be good chemists and physicist by 
laboratory practice. For the citizenship 
student, however, his laboratory and hi 
test tube are the community itself. And 
instead of pondering theoretical com 
munity problems in civics cla the 
CEP student does something about hi 
own town’s troubles 

CEP headquarters suggests basic proj 
ects. Just how they will be translated 
into the framework of the local situ 
ation is up to students and teacher, In 
New Rochelle, for instance the un 
solved traffic congestion was taken to 
demonstrate the duty of citizens to keep 
informed about public problem in 
Carlsbad the daredevil-driving problem 
was developed into an experiment in 
self-government. 


CEP pupils in Oklahoma City, Okla 
homa, who were studying the necessity 
for conservation of natural resource 
reached the conclusion that since soi 
erosion was one of their State's prime 
worries they would try to restore a plot 


r the city 


of badly eroded land = ne: 
Tenth through = twelfth-grade  pupi 
from all seven of the city’s high schoo! 
coéperated to convert 32 wasting acre 
into a blooming, productive farm, com 
plete with pond, diversion ditches, and 
a wild-life retreat. 

Various classes dovetailed their opera 
tions. Commercial-law student afte! 


poring over abstracts and leases in the 


52 


“ 


county courthouse, drew up a contract 


vith the landowners which was du 


ecuted before attorneys \ geology 
cla irveyed the plot and drew topo 
graphical map Art students made re 
ef mode Photography tudent took 
picture of erosion in variou tage 
of good and bad soil usage even got 


n aerial view to he p plan land use 


ol ample were analyzed b chet 
istry classe to determine fertilizing 
need siology Classes studied the water 

Oll-holding capacitthe of veriou 
plant When the job is completed, the 
ind ¥ revert to its owne! 


Master mind of the Citizenship Edu 
cation Project is Dr. William F. Russe 
president of Columbia Teachers College 
ind a leader In American education, One 
da in 1948, Dr. Russel! was leafing 
through the annual report of the Car- 
negie Corporation when a paragraph 


caught his eye. It said, in effect: “People 


talk ; ot about good citizenship but 


wr / it 
cn 


try these, first at the high-school leve 


with the thought that “this is the last 


chance we'll get at many of these young- 


ters—they won't go on to college 





extended to lowe! 





(CEP is now being 
grades and into colleges.) 

The response was electrifying. Pupils 
and teachers alike in the schools where 
the experiment took place were fasci- 
nated by the experience of pushing out 
the classroom wa to render valuable 
ervice in the arena of rea life 

4 CEP irvey of reading tastes and 
habit in Midland, Michigan, provided 
the motivation for building a new city 
ibrary Rousing speeches by CEP’ers 
before civic groups in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, upped expected contributions in 
two Community Chest drives by thou 
ands of dollars. Another class took it 
own schoo ystem as its “laboratory, 
investigated financia operations and 
discovered that the school-board chair- 
man was selling insurance to the 
schools at a suspiciously high rate 

The laboratory practice called “form- 
Ing a pressure group to influence public 


action” has witnessed great doings in 





Badly eroded land 32 acres of it~ outside Oklahoma City, Okla. Digging drainage 
ditches impresses the need of soil conservation on these local high-school youths 


don't do much about it. The Carnegie 
Corporation will welcome any ound 
cheme for fostering good citizenship 
among young Americans.” 

Russell secured the backing of Dwight 
D). Kisenhower, then president of Colum- 
bia, and submitted a plan. Result: in 
1949 the Carnegie Corporation granted 
reachers College $50,000 to try out Rus 
st cheme,. Since then grants totalling 
over 2 million dollars have been made 
by Carnegie 

First move was to get together a staff 
of top-flight educators to discuss means 
whereby citizenship could be learned by 
tying knowledge and action together 
By early 1950 some two dozen “Labo- 
ratory Practices” in citizenship had 
been spelled out. The group decided to 


its name In Grand Island, Nebra 





CEP group helped swing a 4-million 
dollar school-bond issue. The kids plas 
tered the town with placards, conducted 
a public-opinion survey, prepared radio 
programs, and even sat on the all-im- 
portant trategy committee which di 
rected the campaign The resolution 
passed two to one in the largest vote 
ever cast at a special election in Grand 
Island 

The Chamber of Commerce in E! 
Dorado, Kansas, found itself continu- 
ously being asked questions it couldn't 
answer—questions vital to bringing in 
new population, business, or industry 
Twenty-eight junior-high CEP students 
volunteered to track down answers 


How many shops? Churches? Miles of 
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treets and sidewalks? Oil leases in the 
county? What sources of revenue? And 
so on. For eight weeks the youngsters 
sleuthed all over town, interviewed 
adults in business and government. The 
upshot was a fact-crammed 300-page re- 
port which the Chamber has used again 
ind again and considers so valuable it 
has requested future classes to keep it 
ip-to-date 

4 good portion of CEP outside work 

done after school hours. “Once one 
of these things gets going, the kids are 
alway busy after school doing some- 
thing,” one parent told me in pleased 
urprise. “And sometimes they work 
right through Saturdays getting a job 
done One CEP group even plugged 
straight through a Summer vacation 

TI kind of enthusiasm indicates that 

1P really puts over a lesson in civic 
responsibility. The familiar famous-last- 
vords from grownups who say, “I'd do 
something about that if I only knew 
what to do,” fall coldly on the ears 
of youngsters who actually have im- 
proved city streets, or worked to solve 
a knotty issue of racial segregation in a 
wimming pool, or staged management- 
abor forums during labor unrest. And 
it ife to predict that apathy toward 
election processes will never character- 
ize those youngsters. In the last year’s 
U. S. Presidential election, CEP students 
arranged rallies, worked at candidates’ 
headquarters as clerks, informed first- 
vote! where to register, distributed 
pins, buttons, posters, became baby-sit- 
ters for voting mothers, prepared mail- 
ing list typed speeches, everywhere 
rang doorbells to get out the vote. 

CEP orientation is given in week-iong 
regional workshops, directed by CEP ex- 
pert lo the workshops are invited one 
or more teachers from a school system, 
his or her principal, and the superin- 
tendent. These representatives carry the 
CEP philosophy back to their associates. 


And a streamlined kit of teaching ma- 
Meltos 


Citizenship begins by applying knowl- 
edge, something which this young 
lad in Oklahoma learns by participat- 
ing in this soil-saving school program. | 
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Davidson 


- Here's a handsome piece of business stationery 


... so rich... so dignified ... comparable only to fine engraved work 
in both quality and appearance. It looks expensive .. . and ordinarily 
would be. But this one was produced on a Davidson Dual at a 
remarkably low cost. No other press can print and emboss in one 
operation . .. once through the press . . . for no other press embodies 
the 2-cylinder principle that makes it possible. 


IF YOU DO PRINTING, you'll appreciate this unusual feature and 


the many other advantages provided by the Davidson . . . such as full 
ink coverage, positive stripping of even the most heavily inked forms, 
and accurate register equalled only by larger, higher priced presses 
You'll recognize the importance of its simple operation, quick starting 
and easy adjustment. You'll like the fine quality single or multi-color 


work ... the high production speed and low cost 


And... don't forget ... the Davidson Dual is the only press that also 
gives you offset printing, direct lithography and all forms of letterpress 
printing ... reproducing from paper or metal offset plates, type, clectros, 
rubber plates and Linotype slugs. No wonder hundreds of users say... 


DAVIDSON HAS THE ANSWER. 


See this sturdy, versatile, precision-built press 
in operation. We'll gladly arrange for a demonstration 
without obligation. Write us today. 


Dovidson Soles ond Service Agencies are located in over 60 principal cities 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


2 CYLINDERS 00 A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


A ere Dept. 11, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





Do Gou Sell... 


Ls 


Equipment 
(office or productior 
Supplies 
(office—product on— 
maintenance) 


Services 


(business—personal} 
Industrial plant sites 


Transportation 

(passenger and freight) 
Truck and automobiles 
Accommodations 

(hotels and resort ) 
Convention sites 
Municipalities 

(schools institutior 
playgr« una 


parks 


Churches 


/ 


Building materials 


Heating and ventilating 


equipment 
Garden and lawn equipment 
Home furnishings 
Men's wear 
Sporting goods 


Gift items 


(for business devel 


Then peduenrtise tu 


THE ROTARIAN whic! 


again has proved it will pr 


rime ar 


inquiries and sales from 


markets at a comfortable 


For more details, write ¢ Jay t 


Rotarian 


35 ©. WACKER O., CHICAGO F}, th. 





296,822 average net paid for 6 months ending 
December 3/1, 1952. 
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This 


practices, with 


goes with them. ine 
handbooks of laboratory 
of suggested projects, and a file 
1,100 


can 


aozen 


f more than instructional ma- 


teria a teacher use—film mapga- 


books To as- 


file 


need 30 


Zine article 


pamphlet 


emble such a one teacher working 


lone vould years, 
To 


and to help 


that 


teachers using CEP method 
with the 
CEP field 


school, 


pul 


them inevitable 


problem arise men 


travel constantly from school to 


Repeat” workshops are held, too, to 


trengthen the program within schoo 


which have already initiated the pro 


pyran 


Reporting: 


\ ITH 13 of 


for it eS 


its 14 members on hand 
ions in Chicago, 
Placid, Essex 


May, the Board of 


, and 
New 


Directors of 


Iilinoi 


in Lake County, 


ror nm 
Rotary International gave consideration 


to a long agenda of items. Following i: 


a summary of action taken on some of 


the more important of these items: 


Upon recommendation of the Interna 


Student Committee, 
the 


July 1, 


IEexchange 
that 
1953, to 


owships 


tiona 
Committee, 
the 


and 


changed name of 


effective “Rotary 
Foundation Fel Interna 
tional Students Exchange Committee.” 

Regrouped Clubs in the Western and 
the 


and 


for nomina 
the se- 
Ad 


making the composi- 


Central Canada groups 


1954 
members of the Canadian 


tion of Director in for 
ection of 
Committee, 


visory 


tion of those two as follows 
We 
longitude 85 degrees: 


a of 


prec 


groups 


tern Canada—all of Canada west of 


Central Canada 


Ontario east of longitude 85 de 


Agreed that no change shall be made 
in the publication of the statement “Fun 
Rotary, 


damental Characteristics of 


which is a part of the statement of pol- 
organizing a Rotary Club 
Deferred 


that 


icy for 


consideration of proposa 


Rotary International pay the ex 
and Ro 


Nom 


inter- 


penses of Governors-Nominee 
tary International Representative 
the 


national Convention and the Council on 


inee incident to attendance at 


Legislation, until such time as it may be 
determined whether membership on the 
include 


Inter- 


Council on Legislation shall 
uch incoming officers of Rotary 

national, 

Noted with approval the action taken 
the 


awarding contracts for the Rotary In- 


by Headquarters Committee in 
ternational Headquarters building. 
that, 


regional 


as a general policy, a 


Agreed 
conference should be 


often than 


Rotary 
held 
years in any one region, and suggested 


not ‘more every five 


The result? Most 
niques that are destined for wide accept- 
sift 
y that only about 3 percent are 
after 15 CEP 
3 percent acceptance in less than 


new teaching tech- 


ance through school systems so 


gradua 
years. has 


using them 


gained 
four years! 


President 


the new 


Eisenhower thus sums up 


program: “It is important that 
our educational system should stimulate 
in our youth the realization that individ- 
freedom and individual responsibil- 
parts of the 


high for the help 


Ua 


ity are inseparable same 


concept. My hopes are 
which will come from the Citizenship 


Education Project.” 


Board Action 


the the 
of rotation of regions for the hold- 
be: Pacific; 
Caribbean-Gulf of Asia; 
and the European, North Afri- 
Eastern Mediterranean Region 
the Pacific 
conference’ in Aus- 
Clubs in coun 
Ocean 


that beginning in vear 1956, 
orde}! 
conferences 


ing of uch 


Mexico; South 
America; 
can, and 
Authorized holding of a 
regional Sydney, 
Rotary 
the 


Agreed that absence from a Club meet 


tralia, in 1956, of 


tries bordering on Pacific 
ing because of compulsory attendance at 


sessions of legislatures cannot be ex 
cepted from absences for which penalty 
the Attendance 


extensive for 


Contest. 


the 


is Imposed in 
Out 


ined plans ob 


servance of Rotary’s 50th Anniversary 


during 1954-55, with particular focus on 


23, 1955, 


the per iod beginning February 


and culminating with the internationa 
Convention of that year 

Did 
that Rotary 
“World Peace 
Clubs in 
that 
totarian, guided by the broad principles 
the 


International in Internationa 


not concur in a recommendation 


International proclaim a 


Day” to be observed by 
the 


the 


all Rotary world, and re 


corded its belief world-minded 


encompassed in statement of policy 
of Rotary 
Service, can advance 
the 


ing and goodwill in 


more effectively 


cause of international understand 
his daily pursuit of 
the goal of world peace than would be 
accomplished by focusing attention on 
this all-important task on but one day 
of the 


Agreed 


vear. 

that 
placed upon the frequent holding of in 
Rotary 


increasing emphasis be 


tercity general forums and 
forums on the Club level. 
that 


the activities of Rotary 


Agreed Clubs be encouraged to 


intensify Infor 


Committees and to and 


ist 


mation plan 


hold, at le: once a month, a program 


designed to increase the information of 
the the 


avenues of service and their implemen- 


individual Rotarian as to foul 


tation, 
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Nations Need Each Other 


[Continued from page 10] 





in the second place, and in all sincerity, 
we must also incriminate the egotism, 





the divisions, the inconsistency, the 





jealousy, the hesitations, of the free na- 


tions among themselves All of us, 





without exception, and from all conti- 





nents, have to examine our consciences, 





and it seems to me that none is without 





fault or without fear 


Thirdly, our analysis would be neither 





frank nor complete if we did not men- 







tion a special problem—the weakening 
of Europe, the reduction of its réle and 
of its prestige as a consequence of the 
ast 


Wal 








Europe is at the basis of Western civ- 


ilization. Europe saw the birth and the 








‘ development of that civilization. Europe 
} was indisputably the guide and the in- 
! spiration of that civilization. But the 

World Wars of 1914 and 1939 have 
leeply shaken the old European na- 
tion Today, ruined, weakened, dis- 





jointed, divided, Europe has lost its 





| crown. Two young giants, with ever- 






growing positions, have surged forth. 
On the one side, the United States of 
America: on the other, the bloc of the 





Soviet States 


But Europe has at last learned the 





esson of those fratricidal wars. Euro- 











pean peoples realize that they waited 
, 


too long before uniting By emphasiz- 


division, by increasing the efficacy 


of their internal wars, European na- 


tions have actually opposed themselves 


ind the fundamenta principles on 


vhich they had built their common 





greatne 









Today, however, the European nations 


ave decided to unite Certainly the 


path to that unity is not an easy one 
Sometime it seems to lead blindly. 











Eu Ope is a difficult continent Euro- 
pean nations have a rich and heavy 
} past Chere are recent scars A lot of 









ave to be forgotten, and will be. 












\ lot of other things have to be remem- 


veered, and I hope will be, because part 





} f the richness of Furope is in the va- 
iety of the European States We must 
eep everything that i useful and 
worthy. Though the way is complicated, 
t is worth while, and we will and we 


t go resolutely forward on it. 















KKK KKEKKKKKK 


Jusrn ‘E is the great 
interest of man on earth. It isa 
ligament which holds civilized 
beings and civilized nations to- 
gether. 






Daniel Webster 





AuGustT, 1953 





! The success of this undertaking does 
| not interest only the peoples of Europe. 
rhe whole world is in need of Europe 


| 
















“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 
PRODUCTION BASIS 
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— Says Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 















Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vae! 
This single unit 


Completely WHechanizes Scrubbing 


—applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up — all in one 
operation! Job-fitted wo specific needs, a 
Scrubber-Vac provides maximum brush 
coverage. Model 213P, shown in illustra- 
tions at left, is designed for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Vinnell makes still 
larger sizes — in gasoline as well as electric 
models — and also sizes for smaller oper- 
ations. From this complete line, you can 
choose the Scrabbher-Vac that will put 
your floor-cleaning on a production basis 
and reduce labor costs. And you can lease 
or purchase the machine. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
a Scrubber-Vac, This all-in-one unit is 
self-propelled, and there are no switches 
to set for fast or slou slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 


desired rate. 


It’s also good to know there's a Pinnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help train your operators in the proper 
use of Finnell Equipment and to make 
periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 4708 East St, Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





FINNELL SYSTEM, is | FINNELL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines C22 AY 


ere) 





NEW ALL-AMERICAN 
TCNIC GRILI 
j A J 4B4 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance, 


Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 160 Ibs. 
COMPLETE 


PORTABLE 
Weight 185 Ibs 
COMPLETE 


PATENTS PENOING 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY! 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 








Want more business 


from 


LATIN AMERICA? 


4 


Tell your story to these 


TOP-FLIGHT 


EXECUTIVES 


82% of them are decision-mak- 
ing leaders in commerce, industry 
and government. 15% are impor- 
tant professional men. And they 
have what it takes to buy what 
you sell. 

Do they know you 
product? 

There’s no better way to get their 
attention than in the one maga- 
sine they all read . . . regularly 
. « « Revista Rotaria, 

Let us give you some interesting 
facts. 


Revista Rotaria 


35 &. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


.. and your 








56 


With the long applause for his Paris Convention address still echoing, Belgium’s 
Paul van Zeeland (left) receives congratulations from Past President Angus Mitchell, 
of Australia. They had met twice before, in Australia. Looking on are Past Governor 


{lphonse Fiévez, of Belgium, and H 


a vell as Europe is in need of the 
A united and prosperous Europe 
is necessary to the balance of Western 
civilization. More than that, it is nec- 
essary to the balance and the peace of 


world 


the world 

As for me, I have no doubt that 
Europe will unite, that Europe will suc- 
ceed in finding the solution, and it will 
do this for Europe and for the rest of 
the world 

But a united Europe is only one step 
in the right direction, The fate of the 
European peoples is bound to the fate 
of the other free peoples throughout 
The problem that we face 
together today, no matter from what 


the world. 


side we view it, is this: We must organ- 


ize political and economic relations 
around the world in such a way as to 
create conditions which will allow a 
production of goods large enough to 


meet the actual needs of all men 
throughout the world 

Is it capable of 
doubt. Of 
course the rules which control the pro 
duction and distribution and consump- 


tion of goods all over the world are com 


It is a vast problem. 


a solution? Beyond any 


plex, Often they are opposed by exist 
ing situations, by acquired rights. But 
these problems are soluble. Technical 
solutions for them exist. They must be 
applied. To apply them, a will is nec- 
essary, a will to act urgently, a will to 
act according to the principles of true 
civilization 

And that to me is the most important 
conclusion I am able to reach—that we 
need a will to action, a will to act ac 
cording to our principles. 

Suppose that the free peoples show 
each other the spirit of understanding, 
generosity, tolerance, goodness, and 
humanism to which they are directed 
by their very civilization. Suppose that 


J. Brunnier, then Rotary’s world President. 


they do this in the climate of scientific 
research and of sound realism to which 
we owe so much If they should do 
this, most of our hardships and contra- 
dictions would rapidly disappear, 

In the 
ideologies of the free world and of the 


between opposing 


struggle 


Communist world, such a policy has 


every chance to make all turn out for 
the best The stronger we are in all 
fields, the more we reduce the danger 
of aggression, the more we will have 
assured the chances for peace. 

For in any conflict between ideologies, 
the victor is, in the end, the side which 


is inspired by the highest ideal. In the 


long run, the last word belongs always 
to the spirit. 

The more faithful we are to our prin- 
ciples, the more we live in the true 
spirit of Western civilization, the better 
will be our chances to leave our children 
a world in which they can find what we 
have loved, those essential things in 
which we believe, those things for which 
we have struggled: a world in which it 
will be good to live, in freedom, in true 


peace, in justice for a 


eee 
esiCHlarry 
— 





“In some way my wife has suddenly de- 
veloped an inferiority complex. W hat 
can I do, Doc, to keep her that way?” 
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Your Letters 


[Continue d trom page 2] 


times in the past the Canadian dollar 
has been worth fractionally more than 
the U. S. dollar; the most recent years 
when this occurred were the years 
1933 to 1939, inclusive, and many times 
veal previous to 1933. Since 1939, 
vecause of wartime exchange control, 
the Canadian dollar has not shown a 
value in excess of the U. S. dollar ex- 
cept in recent months ince exchange 
control by Canada was abandoned. 


The Little among the Big 
Noted by J. W. Bowben 

‘algary, Alberta, Canada 
Kaltenborns—Olga and H. V.— 
told of the story of the vastness of 
Canada in their informative Canada— 
The Coming Land [Tue Rorarian for 
June] They told of their travel on the 
Canadian National Railway, but they 
didn’t mention one of the most iInterest- 
ing—to me, at least sights along the 
way: the railroad station in Midland, 
Alberta probably the world’s smallest 
railway station (that is Mrs. Bowden in 

front of it in the photo) 

Midland is a coal-mining town across 


{ little station in a large Dominion. 


Red Deer River from Drumheller, 
where I held membership in the local 
Rotary Club. The valley floor here is 
scattered with the fragments of dino- 
saur bones, and many whole skeletons 
have been shipped to Eastern museums. 

Yes, in Canada we go from the small- 
t to the largest. 


Salmon Fishing on Main Street 
Told by Jesse LEVIN, Rotarian 
Clothing Retailer 
Newport, Vermont 
Chet Schwarzkopf's very vivid por- 
trayal of the terrific battle put up by the 
rainbow trout [Super Trout of the South 
Fork, THe Rotarian for June] is very 
familiar to many an angler of the beau- 
tiful waters of international Lake Mem- 
phramagog at Newport 
Here, however, instead of going to sea 
in the hot Summer months, our game 
rainbows head for the deep water under 
Ow Head Mountain, just across the 
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CHECK THESE 
WATERBURY FEATURES 


Y Dependable 


Precision engineered to 
meet the most exacting stand- 
ards of warm air heating... 


oY Economical 


There's a substantial saving 

on fuel bills with a Water- 

bury, for every type of fuel, 
Le —3 for any size home. 


“ay oy Attractive 


The Waterbury casing has 
eye appeal—and underneath 
is one of the finest, most 
reliable heating plants ever 
designed. 








Waterbury ) 


FOR YOUR HOME 


You'll want the comfort and reliability of Waterbury 
warm air heating in your home. Gently moving fil- 
tered, and humidified air... heated to just the right 
temperature for your comfort ... automatically 

controlJed for your convenience. 


The Waterbury policy of factory 
training each and every dealer 
for proper installation assures 
home owners of trouble-free 
heating for years and years. 


——+a WARKM AIR HEATING 


—— 
Waterbu = 


46 YEARS OF B& 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 


1154 JACKSON ST. WN. E. a MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


1 
| 
| 
Please send me the heating guide, ‘It's So Important’’ and the complete ; 
folder of Waterbury units. i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NAME 
STREET OR RFD 


a ZONE STATE 
“It's What's UNDER the Casing that Counts!" 
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BYrACS a4 
Am.) American Plan; (fu.) European Pilar 
a Hotary Meets; (8) Summer; (W) Winter 


BERMUDA 





The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 
acres, largest private beach, all sports, shops For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA 

TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y 

aiso Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. 





- 








ENGLAND 


LONDON 
SOUTH KENSINGTON..HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of te 
don's most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with private 


bath Chisea Hotary Club meets every Tuesday 

WESTMINSTER-HOTEL RUBENS. Bucking cham Pr lace Ro ad 

~~ aee 2 modernized, nearly beare ® t ate 
« 


al 
th wtiminster Kotary Ciub meets every ‘Th ureday 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM.._OINKLER-TUTWILER 400 rooms Direc 
tion Dinkler Hotels Excellent service Ira Patton, Mer 
Moderate rates MM Wednesday, 12:30, 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON.PIONEER HOTEL New, modern 250 outside 
rooms, J. M. Procter, Manager. Hate jummer, $3-810 
Winter, 5-815. KM Wednesday, 12: 15. 

FLORIDA 

MIAMI BEACH-DELANOD HOTEL. Nothing finer On the 
Ocean at 17th Street. Kotary meets at 12:15 on Tuesda 
Cc, C, Goluvere, Gen, Mer 


yow 100Zair CONDITIONED: 


He COLUM BUS 


MIAMI ROTARY — THURSDAYS 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—OINKLER-ANGLEY HOTEL 400 re f solid 
comfort In the downtown section. A Dinkter He tel A. 4 
Crocy, Manager Moderate rates MM Monday, 12:30 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN | 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


for over thirty-five years 
. = 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 

















NEW ORLEANS-6T. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 
Direction Dinkler ratele John J. O'Leary, Vie 
res. * jar. Moderate rate RM Wed 12:1 






MINNESOTA 

minnsares 1S—-HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 roorme th bath 
3 air-condit ed restaurants; | blocks from either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager. KM Frida 12:15 








MEMPHIS en, PEABODY. "The South's , ve inest —One 
of America’s 625 rooms with bath, de own loca 
tion, Tirccnditeces RM Tues., 2:15 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—MOTEL BAKER. Preferred address in Dallas 
Home of famous Mural Room. 700 roome air conditio ned 
TV in guest rooms Fr. J. Baker, GM RM da 12 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL? 


They stop at the better places. These 

ns are being developed as a service 
so the better Summer, Winter, and All- 
Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on “Where to Stay.” Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 


please mention THE ROTARIAN., 
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Canadian border, and may found in gins, President of the newly chartered 


depths up to 300 feet. Instead of the Rotary Club of Cos Cob, Greenwich, 
cramped quarters of the South Fork, the Connecticut; Frank E. Spain, of Bir- 
angier has 30 miles of lake in which to mingham, Alabama, Past President of 
maneuver, and usually works from a Rotary International; J. Yale Rubin; of 
boat, trolling, fly casting, or bait fishing Milford, Connecticut, 1952-53 Governor 
Here one strikes not only rainbows, of District 292; and Howard J. Duge, 
but Memphramagog is famous for its 1952-53 President of the Rotary Club of 
landlocked salmon, the salmon that Greenwich. 
never goes to sea. And, believe it or 
not, in May each year salmon actually ‘Mrs. Lo Bello Speaks My Language’ 
are caught on the main street of this Asserts W. W. Lupt MAN, Rotarian 


city The Canadian Pacific railroad sta- Dean 
tion bridges the Clyde River at the head 


; : . ‘ Southern State Teachers College 
of the lake, just one biock from Wool- . 


Springfield, South Dakota 
worth’s store. As many as a dozen As a “small-town guy,” I find that 
d i small- guy, i 
salmon a day are taken frequently at Irene Rooney Lo Bello speaks my lan- 
ix a6 1yVy a8 . , } re . 
ae point . they pa ange os pridge guage in her side of the debate-of-the- 
y _ . . e , 
ollowing the smelt up the Llye hilve! month entitled City vs. Country [TH 
I doubt if any other city in the coun Rorarian for July] ‘ 
j t t July]. 
try can equal this true fish story: caich- Recently a city woman I know arrived 
ing salmon on a city’s Main Street. in a small town for an extended visit 


and stated that she had an inborn fear 


*Klixir’ Restirred of the small town and was allergic to 
Finds JAMES S. STEVENS the open country. For me there is noth- 
Recreation Director ing like the warmth of the little old 
Secretary, Rotary Club home town 
Greenwich, Connecticut I've found that the really big things 

Just about a year ago Charles W. Pet- of living are found in the small town 
tengill, a member of our Club, authored Friendships, for example. It adds some 
an article in THe ROTARIAN entitled Ra thing to one’s being to know everyone 
for Rotary Elixir (June, 1952]. He be- in town and to have everyone know you 
gan, as readers may recall, “If you have There is no substitute for a friendly 
grown old in Rotary, or if years of mem- greeting by a loyal neighbor who takes 
bership have dulled your appreciation an interest in your yard, your flowe 
of our great organization, I prescribe bed, your garden, your latest fishing 
this treatment: Go attend a charter trip. And when bad luck strikes or 
night!” there is a death in the family, that’s 

Well, we of Greenwich had a charter- when real friendship rings true. And 
night experience recently—the third in you find it at its highest level in the 
our town. We won't forget it. To our small town 

knowledge, Greenwich is the only city Also, no nation will rise higher than 

of its size to have three Rotary Clubs. the level of its home life. A home should 

And as we attended that meeting, we be more than just a place to sleep. Ho- 

realized that “Charley” Pettengill was tels are for that. A home is a place to 

right: a charter night does do something harbor all the rich blessings of a well- 
for a Rotarian. balanced family life: companionship, 


I know that the Editors are unable to. mutual interests, general coéperation 
use charter-night photos, what with the The small-town home is best for that. 


Rotary family growing constantly, but Here the family enjoys its meal togethe 
perhaps the fact that here is the pres —all three of them. Maybe all the fam- 
entation of a third charter in a city of ily group doesn’t turn in at 10 o’clock- 

40,000 makes it newsworthy. Shown in maybe not at 12—but for the most part 
the photo, left to right, are Charles W. they know where the other members 
Pettengill, Past First Vice-President of are, 

Rotary International; Francis J. Hig- Mrs. Lo Bello also gets complete agree- 


Photo: Gotch 




























The third Rotary Club in a city of 40,000 receives its charter (also see letter). 
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ment from me on the matter of the 
small community being the best place 


for rearing children. Here the child has | 


a better chance in life. There are more 
wholesome things for him to do. And, 
too, there are chances for work responsi- 
bility which serve him well when he be- 
comes an adult. It is no wonder that 
some large industries prefer administra- 


tors who have grown up in rural com-| 


munities. They know that these men 
have been accustomed to assuming re- 
sponsibilities since they were young. 
Well, it’s up to each of us to choose. 
We need both the large city and the 
small community. As for me, I'll keep 
my interest in the smal! town because 
I find in it the big things that add up 
to life’s richest blessings. May America 
continue to remain a nation of small 


1 Friendship Link Added 


Reports Dwicur GRAHAM, Clergyman 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Bath, New York 

Just about the time that we Rotarians 
of Bath, New York, were reading in the 
Your Letters depart 
ment of THE ROTARIAN 
for May a communica- 
tion from F. C. Wills, 
a Bath, England, Ro- 
tarian, in which he 
told of the Rotary 
plaques on the bridge 
over the Alkmaar Ca- 
nal in The Nether- 
lands, we were busy 
Berry entertaining the Ma- 
yor of Bath, England, 

Alleyne W. S. Berry, and his wife. 
Many readers will recall that Mayor 
Berry came to the United States to be 
present at the dedication of a room ina 
Chicago, Illinois, hotel, but we felt that 
the welcome he received in our com- 


Advocate 


munity compared favorably with the | 


honors which a metropolitan center was 
ible to confer upon him 

Mayor Berry, who is a Bath Rotarian, 
brought greetings to us at a Rotary 
meeting at which he was the guest of 
honor and the speaker of the day. He 
became well acquainted with our village 
during his brief stay, and we, on the 
other hand, feel that, through him, we 
became better acquainted with our “sis- 
ter’ Club across the sea. It added one 
more ink in a chain of international 


friendship 


Two Incidents Recalled 
By J. R. Jones, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 


Garden City, Kansas 


Andrew Edington’s splendid article, 


What Every Program Chairman Should 
Know [Tue Rotarian for June], con- 


tains more than simply advice to a pro-| 
gram chairman. There are other hints} 


on conduct which all Rotarians should 

note carefully. They recall to mind two 
its In my own experience, 

vas asked to talk to a certain Ro- 


Club and I was happy as I could] 


For days I thought of what I might 


say on the subject assigned to me.}| 


Through reading, through some _ re- 
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Boarding a 
~: Constellation 
| for Australia 


7. 
“ 


ot 


A few days later - 
at Bondi Beach 


and thanks a lot for 
your tip to fly KLM. My 


flight out here was grand 


RECOMMENDATION 
that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 


on fly KLM 
~é- 
eh 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 


ROYAL DUTCH , 


AIRLINES 





” 
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VOLUME 
FOR 1952 


12 Issues of Tue Rorarian 


Copies of Tue Rotarian from January 
to December, 1952, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., included in this Volume, 
now available. 


OULD you like to have this 
Bound 


for 1952 for your library? For 


attractive Volume 
Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libra- 
ries, and schools this volume 
will serve as a practical and 
ready reference for the wide va- 
riety of material that has been 
presented in the pages of THe 
Rorarian during 1952. 


Price 
postpaid 
(Outside U.S. A. $5.50) 


Send your order today to 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1953-54 are (left to right) President Spencer J. Hollands, builder, of 
Wallington, England; Vice-President Edward H. Birchall, Oxford, England; Immedi- 
ate Past President Stanley Leverton, London, England; and Treasurer J. L. Watch- 
urst, Warrington, England. The last three are senior active members of their Clubs. 


search, and through much reflective 
thinking, I felt I had the subject well 
in mind. The day of the meeting ar- 
rived. I found the hotel where the Club 
met, but found the exact meeting place 
with some little difficulty. The food 
was good, the singing was spirited, but 
to my surprise the member who had 
extended me the invitation was not pres- 
ent. Presently another member arose 
“I am substituting for 
one who was to introduce our speaker,” 
he said. “I do not know his subject, but 
I feel confident he is capable of doing a 
good job for us.” 

Then something happened that made 
me feel as though the time spent in 
preparation of what I was to say had 
been more or less wasted. Several mem- 
bers arose from their chairs and left the 
room, Others sat back with an air that 
could be interpreted to mean, “Interest 
me if you can,” but others displayed a 
courteous manner. I put my best into 
my talk. 

When I had finished, there was 
perfunctory applause, the meeting was 


to introduce me: 


quickly adjourned, and I was left to go 
on my way. 

The other day I was asked to speak to 
a civic club. I accepted the invitation 
with some misgiving. But when I went 
to the place of the meeting, I was met in 
a very cordial way by a member and 
was escorted to the dining hall. I was 
comfortably seated next to the gentle- 
man who had extended the invitation to 
me. The conversation was very enjoyable 
and stimulating, the singing was lively, 
and the meeting progressed with excel- 
lent tempo. I was introduced with en- 
thusiasm and as I launched into my dis- 
cussion I was given good attention and 
no one left the meeting. After the ad- 
journment, groups gathered for a part 
ing word or two and it was my pleasure 
to meet personally many members 

Upon leaving the meeting place I felt 
that it was good to have been there. The 
reception given to me by the club mem- 
bers made me feel that my efforts were 
appreciated And, after all, isn’t it 
grand to be of service to those who 
show some consideration? 





‘ 

Since last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 50 addition- 
al Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 3,055. 
As of June 16, $242,690 had been re 
ceived since July 1, 1952. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren 
theses indicating membership) are: 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires (217). 
AUSTRALIA 
Sale (33); Drummoyne (26). 
CANADA 
Haney, B. C.. (33); Bowmanville, 
Ont. (47). 
FRANCE 


Marseille (97); Enghein-les-Bains— 
Montmorency (25). 


JAPAN 
Kumamoto (42); Yonago (26); Mat- 
sue (34); Beppu (28); Ashikaga (28); 
Aizu-Wakamatsu (21). 


KENYA 
Mombasa (38). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


MEXICO 
Sabinas (23). 


PORTUGAL 
Oporto (53). 


SOUTH AFRICA 

East London (69); Paarl (34); Her- 
manus (26); Wynberg (31); Nelspruit 
(24). 

UNITED STATES 

Haddon Heights, N. J. (42); New 
City, N. Y. (35); Versailles, Ky. (30); 
Shively, Ky. (31); Dennison, Ohio 
(44); McMinnville, Oreg. (45); Fruita, 
Colo. (42); Carpinteria, Calif. (25); 
Gonzales, Calif. (23); Clarkston, Mich. 
(40); Portola, Calif. (32); Lititz, Pa. 
(51); Reno, Nev. (173); Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, Calif. (38); Burton-Middle- 
field, Ohio (37); Garner, Iowa (50); 
La Veta, Colo. (19); Jeffersonville, 
Ind. (45); West Austin, Tex. (25); 
Flushing, N. Y. (22); lLewiston- 
Auburn, Me. (158); South Berwick, 
Me. (37); New Lebanon, Ohio (34); 
Danville, Ky. (58); Alamosa, Colo. 
(61); Elkridge, Md. (34); Long Beach 
Island, N. J. (31); Alamo, Tenn. (24); 
Thayer, Mo. (28). 
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ALL 


ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 


LAPEL BUTTONS—EMBLEMS 
BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 
GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32" Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








HOW TO REFINISH 
woop FLOORS 


or “har pad dealer 
FABULON-Dept. 12 Buffalo 3, W.Y. — iy 


wes yur jor Colleges, Pre- 
ita Boarding and 


and special needs. 

Est. 40 years Apply now. Visit, 

write or phone Plaza 7-4440. AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
& COLLEGES ASSOC., 34th floor, RCA Bidg., New York 





HOORAY! 


You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe to the ROTARIAN! 


Just send your name and address—and $2.00 
to the address below and you will be a 
subscriber for one year. 


if you live outside of the U.S., 
Canada or the Pan-American Postal Union, it 
costs $2.50 a year.) 


(Of course, 


if you want the reading-pleasure of THE 
ROTARIAN, 
issues of information, debate, thought and 


subscribe now and get twelve 


enjoyment. Send your subscription to 
Circulation Department 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Downtown Dynamite! 
[Continued from page 28] 


owners, whose interests are acutely in- 
volved, will draw conclusions on guesses 
and opinions rather than on facts. 

It is easy for the shopping public to 
ignore shrugging its col- 
at the declining down- 
town area as they 


the problem, 
lective shoulders 
merrily drive on to 
What they over- 
understandable desire for 


a new shopping center. 
look in their 
convenient shopping is that the down- 
town landlord's merchant's 
eventually becomes their 
clining downtown property values raise 
their Somehow they 
must be made their stake in 
This is not to say that 
within their 
As population grows, obvi- 
ously they must expand. But a planned 
expansion takes account of the 
community's investment in established 
shopping better than 
which does not. To build more of the 
without planning does 
not make for improvement of what we 
have. 


and loss 


loss when de- 
taxes on homes. 

to realize 
the problem too. 
confined 


cities should be 


old limits. 
which 
centers is one 


same scientific 


As things are, it is quite evident that 


commercial property values will degen- | 


solutions to the 
Motor 
unless 


unless 
created by 
out. And 
reached by a 


erate problem 
Age are worked 
solutions have been 
economic 


Already 


our 


community, 
losses will continue to accrue. 


in many cities, small and large, old busi- | 


ness districts have degenerated to the 
point of commercial blight. The rapid 
development of perimeter shopping cen- 
ters has accelerated the need for imme- 
diate attention to providing off-street 
parking and the modernization of old 
buildings. 

These problems must be met by prop- 
erty owners, municipalities, 
financial institutions, real-estate man- 
agement groups, taxpayers, and citizens 
working as a unit. All are in the same 
boat. If they do not get together in this 
effort, many downtown districts will be- 
come veritable slums. 
The blight is spreading and already the 
graveyard of commerce is reaching for 
victims into areas once thought immune. 


merchants, 


ghost areas or 


Misnomer 


I coaxed him in from active play: 

Backbreakingly put toys away. 

He needed—plain enough—a scrub; 

I fought to get him in the tub. 

To dry him after such ablutions 

Require d major revolutions. 

He squalled to have me be his horse, 

Refusing any milder course. 

He bargained for some staircase chasing 

Before sweet dreams he'd be 

ae 

They chose a name most unbefitting 

When designating “baby-sitting”! 
—Epitu M. J. HOUNSELL 


embrac- 





CROSS-DOCK 
OPERATION 


SPEED 


» RITE-HITE 22"" 


For faster loading and unloading install Rite- 

Hite Adjustable Loading Docks. Move your 

materials DIRECT from plant to corrier by fork 

or lift truck, without costly hand loading. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 

¥ One-Man Control ¥ Safety Curbs 

Vv Easy to Install ¥ Safety Treads 





No Machinery —No Controls 
No Lubrication Required! 


© Write for Literature 


Dept. 28 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


Clare, Michigan 


Witchell 
a0 


Tors OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
1486S 34th$ Milweo ee 46 Wis. Dept Ff 


> 
MEMO 
When you doen't buy your 
trucks. you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment maintenance ted 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space insurance 
hcenses, book heaping Of 
other countioss conte 
sions o! truck ownership 
Yet you always have & 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name 
everything supphed but 
the driver! 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin R-3 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
Speaker’s Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 
Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 


& Banners @ R Signs © Record Systems 
@ Emblem Souvenirs 





Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL- HA ee A 


325 W. Madison St., 








. 
1 10 


WALK ON AIR 


Here's quick relief for anyone suffering from cal 
luses, blisters, spur or bruised heels, or general foot 
fatigue. Albin Air Cush'n Innersoles give 
immediate comfort. Just place in your shoes and 
walk. 
saging feet. Odorless, non-absorbent, almost weight 
Only 


your feet 
Air moves thru a small channel gently mas 


less, Order by men’s or women's shoe size 
$2.95 a pair (no COD's, please 
delighted). Albin of California, Room 108, 
W. 8th Street, Los Angeles 17, 


EASY TO USE YARDAGE 
COUNTERS 


t RUGGED 
* ACCURATE 
* DEPENDABLE 


WRITE OFPT 
UMW, IMOUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE AC 


SPEAKERS DESK q” ot “tables, 


” nim 5 
A piece of furniture inet 
Most every club needs. Desk 
te Sushe with shelf for extra 
pa t Finished 
wi Suber cushioned cor- 
ners. | » compact and 


money back if not 
1401.19 


California 





ske made only as 
i require two to four 
elivery 
ecretary catalog of 
club supplies now ready. 


sar @LoRY’ MFG. Co. 
63 W. Harrison aot eo nee 
Wabash 2-2 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? ... Changing your address? Send 
your new address at least 30 days before 
the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Tear the address label off magazine 
cover and send it with your new address. 
The Post Office will not forward copies un 
less you provide the extra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN 35.&.Wecter Or 


CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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A MAN who knows the benefits of tak- 
ing time to relar is ROTARIAN THOMAS E 
Saxe, Jn., of Stamford, Connecticut, 


owner of a large 


and the 


busy 
Hou 
way he has influ 
is likely to 
give you new respect for an old piece of 


Here's his 


restaurant chain 
he relaxes 
enced others to do so, too 
furniture, slory. 
M Y HOBBY has universal appeal. It is 
relaxing, convenient, and inexpensive 
; for its physical demands, it’s as easy 
as sitting in an old rocker—and that’s 
I sit and roch 


I 


exactly what my hobby is. 
in an old-fashioned rocking chair for 
part of each day, and I do it as a 
Some 2,500 persons rock 
in my Sittin’ Starin’ n’ Rockin’ 
Club—but more about that later. 

All this began quite simply. While va 
cationing in Florida about three years 
regularly put in “rockin’ 
time” on the veranda of the hotel! 
was staying. Sometimes I 
rocked alone, sometimes in unison with 
a few congenial friends, but whether it 
was solo rocking or the group kind, I be 
aware of the afforded 
was something about that 
rhythm that lulled my nerve 
myself wondering why 
everyone was racing helter-skelter for 
nowhere all the time. Going to and fro 
even for a 
seemed to erase troubles and vexations 
and I talked about this tranquillity to 
some of my friends there—and that did 
it! They, too, were enthusiastic about 
rocking, and so I was rocked right into 
the presidency of the Sittin’ Starin’ n’ 
Rockin’ Club, born there under Florida's 
palm trees and now boasting branches 
all over the world. 

How the Club grew is an amazing 
Never formally organized nor 
publicized in any way, news of it spread 
by word of mouth alone. My friends va- 
cationing in Florida told their friends 
back home, and soon the idea had 
fanned out to every State of the 48. The 
busies* people everywhere seemed eager 
to get into our relaxing act. Business ex 
ecutives, Government officials, 
newspapermen, nurses, doctors, 
and scores of others faced with 
constant pressures wanted to join the 
Club were all who had 
found in their rocking chairs relief from 
daily cares and a chance to enjoy mo 
ments of serenity. 

With so many ardent chair rockers in- 
terested in the SSRC, I decided to have 
fun by devising a few gadgets to 
keep the members rocker-happy. First | 
issued cards to all SSRC members “in 
good sitting.” That doesn't mean it was 
decided to ask members to pay dues. In 
fact, on the card it says, “No Dues—No 
Don't’s.” Also on the card is printed this 
statement of the Club’s objectives: 

“To advance the art and science of sit- 


SOITIE 
aiong 


hobby. 
with me 


ago, I some 
chair 


where | 


came repose it 
There 
ing-chair 
and I found 


roc k 


in a rocker, short while, 


story 


actors, 
house- 


Wives, 


These people 


some 


tin’, to develop new techniques of star- 
promote improved methods of 
to practice the enjoyment of all 
three simultaneously while in a com- 
pletely relaxed state of mind and body, 
to bring back the quiet, peaceful, rhyth- 
mic squeak of an old-fashioned rockin’ 
chair. In other words, just get into a 
rockin’ chair occasionally and rock and 

It’s an all-American custom.” 
card, | 


in’, to 
rockin’, 


Besides the membership also 


> Century Twat 


nm 


1S A MEMBER I GOOD SITTIN AND 1S ENTITLED TO STARE WW ROCK 


UNCLE TOM SAKE, Jr, PRESIDENT 


There are no dues, and no don’t’s 
either, but all SSRC members carry 
this card issued by Rotarian Saxe. 


issue a rocking-chair operator's license. 
With it goes a letter that reads: “Doc- 
tors have 'em, drivers too. Why not you? 
Here it is enclosed. Your official long- 
wearing operator’s license. So—pin it on 
for all to view, and happy rockin’ to 
you.” Another feature of my Sittin’ Star- 
in’ n’ Rockin’ a six-month calen- 
dar sent to memb 
on its pages are indicated the 
ing days for each month. Why do I issue 
a six-month calendar? Most of the 12 
month calendars I have seen look pretty 
frazzled the last half of the year 

And so goes the fun I am having as 
the president and sole financial backer 
of the SSRC. But that’s not the sum total 
of my rocking-chair hobby. I also have 
under way a research project that is tak- 
ing me deep into the history of the rock- 
ing chair in America. The first American 
rockers, which actually were converted 
straight chairs, were used in 1762, and I 
believe that the rocking chair is the 
most traditionally American piece of 
furniture in use today. After the Revo- 
lutionary War, this type of chair began 
to be seen in many States as the Minute 
Men returned to their homes from Phila- 
where rockers had already ! 
Among the early Amer- 
a hand in developing the 
rocker was Benjamin Franklin, whose 
ingenuity produced one complete with 
foot rest and overhead fan. 

Abraham Lincoln, too, was a rocking- 
chair enthusiast. He preferred an uphol- 
stered rocker, the type now known as 
the Lincoln rocker. It was in a crimson 
damask upholstered rocker that Lincoln 
was sitting in his Ford Theater box 
when he was fired upon by Booth. 

Fame, however, has never been a re- 
quirement for rocking-chair enjoyment. 
Rockers have always been a household 
item “of the people.” An early American 


Club is 
‘rs twice a year, and 


best rock- 


delphia, e- 


come popular. 


icans who had 
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held that there was no happy 
without a rocker, and for many 
years it was considered the ideal wed 
ding gift. Now, in the middle of the 20th 
Century, the rocking chair, never ban- 
ished from the front porches of the U. S., 
has worked its way up to the penthouse. 
This year, for the second time, a rocking 
chair has won a major prize at an ex- 
hibit of modern furniture at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York City. 
In my office at Stamford, Connecticut, 
I have a room devoted to rockers and 
rocking-chair lore. It is called the All- 
American Rocking Chair Room, and its 
chief exhibit is an oversized rocker on 
a platform surrounded by palm trees. In 
this regal chair the occupant expends no 
energy to propel himself to and fro. He 
pushes a button and a hidden 


home 


imp \ 


Other but 
the chair control soft music and 

igns that sa ‘Yes” and “No’ 

the occupant from talking at all. 

As president of the Starin’ n 
Rockin’ Club, I am a true amateur, as 


m does the work 


Sittin 


the organization has no commercial as 
vhatever. It has doubled the en 
oyvment of my hobby by enabling me to 


with thou 


pect 


hare stories of its restfulnes 
ids of others who rock a part of each 
vhile singing our Club song: 


, rock, roci 
be fun for you and 
4 favorite recipe 
chair 
learn it’s quiet and peacetul there 
row the clock away, 


ourself in an old rockin 


and rock away 
© yourself for another day 
jou stare n’ you rock! 
got that rockin’ chair rhythm, so 
sing it, try 
Mavihe 


lair get you 


rocking at the same 


you, too, will let your old 


What's Your Hobby? 


ve you ever tried sharing it with other 
You ll add to your enjoyment by 

and all that i ecessary is a note 
HospepyHworse Groom. Tell him you are 
Rotarian’s 
ation to he 


answer all 


or a sme é a 
d then aive nfor 


requests that you 


cimens: Phillip Goodell (10 
of Rotariar collects rock spe 
erchange vit rockhound 
2001 N. Ka is St., El Paso 
Kirby (inter 
desires 


National Bank 


Phote Frames: Maurice H 
ted aking frames for photo 
oO fechniques), | 

He ierson, Ky U.S.A 
Tape Hecordings: Leonard J Killes 
o j e to exchanae pecial tape record 


as carillon-be concerts, musical 


AUGI 1953 


presentations, 
dresses—Type A, 
five- or seven-inch 
Apt., P. O. Box 593 

Stamps: F. H 
desires correspondence with other Rotarians 
similarly interested), 320 N. Main St., La- 
peer, Mich., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends 

Mrs. Robert Carter (wife of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with people from 
other countries: interested in stamp collect- 
ing), Box M, Wilmington, Ill, U.S.A. 

Marjorie Cheeseman (18-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian would like pen pals from any- 
where in the world except The Philippines; 
can write in Swedish German, English, 
French; interests include postcards, stamps, 
languages, writing), 15 Maple Road, Win- 
throp 52, Mass., U.S.A 

Alan Robinson (12-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—desires pen pals aged 11-13 in Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, India, South Africa, Spain; 
interested in trading coins, stamps, Mojave 
Desert minerals), 3 Sage Place, China Lake, 
Calif., U.S.A 

Rita Handloff (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 


informative talks, public ad 

dual track, 3.75 speed on 
spools), Maple Terri 

Monmouth, HL, U.S 


In this room the man 
who likes to rock is 
king. It's the All-Amer- 
ican Rocking Chair 
Room in the office 
building of “Uncle 
Tom” Saxe, Jr. The 
“throne” is an automat- 
ic rocker that responds 
to the push of a button. 

(Below) Rotarian 
Saxe in his favorite 
type of chair forSS&R. 


hearing from 
interested in 
sports), 91 Kells 


tarian—would appreciate 
young people aged 13-15 
drawing cartoons, painting 
Ave.. Newark, Del., U.S 

Nell A. Meyer (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to with 
daughters of Rotarian the same age in 
fustralia), 115 W. Edgewood, San Antonio, 
Tex., U.S.A 

Suzanne Steinert (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian wishes letters 
aged 16-20 in other 
clude 


correspond 


from young people 
countrie inferest in- 
drawing and painting 
wild flowers and 
minerals, sewing, postcard travel), 36 Or- 
chard Drive, Sparta. Mich., U.S.A 

Donna Ogden (16-year-old nicce of Rotar- 
ian—wi with 
young people anywhere fed in musie, 
singing collectina 
ing), 531 South Tenth St 

S.A 

Josefina B. Flore 
Rotarian wishe fo have pen pals through- 
out the world: interested in collecting key 
holders, exchanging photo hiking, collect- 
ing stamps), 1170 Real St... Dumaguete City, 
The Philippines 

— THE 


movies, books, 


writing, cooking 


welcome correspondence 
intere 
nurs 


Colo., 


Christiai pocm 
Canon City 


HosByYHORSE GROOM 


Coward (collects stamps; | 


Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
& all Institutions. 


Write For Catalog & Discounts 
Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exctusively By 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
17 CHURCH STREET 











plants, | 





(16-year-old daughter of | 





HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 
= =o 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 








DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WH. Y. 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


in brilliant Du 
Baked boar 
Heavy Gauge 


nobly t 


Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











ROTARIANS AND FRIENDS 
DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


NEW CARS IN SUPERB 
CONDITION—FOUR TO 
EIGHT SEATERS 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
Managing Director 


Lenden England 
CAR HIR 
SERVICES LTD. 
4 Acre Lane, Brixton 
Londen $.W. 2. England 


i 
1 
‘ 

ol m 
n 
hit 


f ca 


SLERVICK THAT BACELLAS” 


type 








My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Here is a “favorite” from Don 
Parker, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Guyra, Australia. 

Two men fishing from a 
had varied luck, When 
them commenced catching quite 
large fish, he unhooked them and 
promptly threw them back in the 
water. After a time the other 
fisherman, having had no bites 
and appalled at the action of the 
more fortunate one, asked, “What's 
the big idea?” To which the other 
replied, “They were all too big 
to fit my pan.” 2 


pier 


one of 











Junior Collector 
We thought our closet space enough 
To keep all Junior's things in; 
But find it most inadequate 
For all the things he brings in. 
—NED WADLINGER 


Have You a Mountain Memory? 


If you have a mania for mountains, 
you can probably name all 15 
from these clues: 

1. Famous bird 
these mountains 

2. Home of “The Hump.” 

3. Good mousers are cats 
many mice. 

4. Mighty Mount Elbert is the highest 
peak in this range. 

5, Chlorophyll-colored mountain 

6. This range starts way down in 
Tierra del Fuego 

7. Almost “Yah, baloney!” 

8. These are down Panama way 

9. Crescent-shaped range in = which 
monks have a hospice for dogs which 
find lost people. 

10. Rooster’s crest. 

11. With a pen you can write 

12. Soviet scenic superlative. 

13. Summer and Winter Pennsylvania 
playground, 

14. Alphabet’s last letter is the first 
letter in the name of these New Mexico 
mountains. 

15. Lake George is the gateway to 
these Empire State mountains. 


This quiz was submitted by Will Barker 
of Washington, D. C, 


ranges 


singers come from 


that kill 


nines 


Tails You Win 
Can you tell which of these animals 
has a bushy tail and which has not? 


or Lose 
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Marmot. 3. Pika. 4. 
Pine marten. 


1. Silver fox. 2. 
Ermine. 5. Opossum. 6. 
7. Raccoon. 8. Beaver. 9. Hamster. 10. 
Coati 11. Lemur. 12. Wombat. 13. 
Leopard, 14. Skunk, 15. Coypu. 16. Sea 
otter. 17. Muskrat. 18. Mink. 


This quiz was submitted by Gerard Mos- 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


found in the next column, 


A sentimental woman was married to 
an unromantic man, One evening she 
aid to him with a sigh: 

“Would you mourn for me if I were to 
die? 
‘Oh, yes,” he mumbled, “of course | 
would,” 

“And 
often?” 

“Certainly,” he said with a little more 
animation, “I pass it on the way to the 
golf VAN 


BUREN 


would you visit the cemetery 


course.”—The Spokesman, 


MAINE. 

Insomnia: A contagious disease trans- 
mitted from parents.—T he 
Hub, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


babies to 


“I've got a quick-shootin’ friend in 
Wyoming; he’s a marvel.” 


“Well, I’ve got a friend in Texas who 


is so quick he shoots before he even 
takes the gun out of the holster.” 
“Never heard of him. What’s his 
name?” 
“Toeless 
LENE, TEXAS, 


Hank.”—The Rotater, ABI- 


There are two things needed in these 
days: first, for the rich man to find out 
how poor men live; and, 
poor men to know how rich men work, 

-Rotary Key-Way, West HAVEN, COon- 
NECTICUT. 


second, for 


Mama: “Let’s buy Junior a bicycle.’ 

Papa: “Do you think it will improve 
his behavior?” 

Mama: “No, but it will 
meanness over a wider area.”—The Tur- 
bine, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


spread his 


Endeavoring to rest after an exhaust- 
ing day, poor father was being bedev- 
illed by an endless stream of unanswer- 
able questions from little Willie. 

“What do you do all day down at your 
office, Daddy?” 

“Nothing!” shouted the father. 

After a thoughtful pause, Willie asked, 
“Pop, how do you know when you're 
through ?’—RHotaview, LONGVIEW, TEXAS. 


Tiptop Top Tip 
Bald heads need no apology. 
In fact, I'm proud of minel 
No dean of deep psychology 
Need tell me where I shine! 
S. OMAR BARKER 


Answers to Quizzes 

"ST HL IL ‘OL “2 9 °% CT cstrey Aysnqg 
VARBY @S9U,L iso'y 10 VEN 1A 
SyYVepuosipy “CL [UNZ el “souooo0d 
ZI ‘seujuuedy “[T. “QuIoosyo0D ‘OL 
S¥IqG UBS ‘§ JeUCTGeA “L ‘sepuy ‘9 
c MyIOY “f SIUIMSIRD ‘¢ eAB[PULTHY 
ZICH LT {AMON NIVLNOOW V DOA aAvyy 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 


of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

* @ 6 


This month's winner comes from John E. 
Hills, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Columbia, South Carolina. Closing date 
for last lines to complete it: October 15. 
The “ten best" entries will receive $2. 


THROUGH STEW 
An efficient young waiter named Joe 
Stacked dishes up to his elbow. 
With a full load of stew, 
He warned, "Coming through!" 


WHIZ QUIZ 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April: 
A teacher preparing a quiz 
Thought, "My goodness, how easy if is!"’ 
But his class the next day 
Had plenty fo say, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 


And gloomily muttered, "Gee whiz!" 
(E. M. Fowler, member of the Rotary Club of 
New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada.) 
And called him by names all but his. 
(Mrs. M. G. Tarvin, wife of a 
West Point, Georgia, Rotarian.) 
Proving their knowledge was far short of his. 
(Mrs. W. A. Shimer, wife of a 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Rotarian.) 
The only right answers were his. 
Flynn, member of the Rotary 
Club of Montreal, Quebec, Canada.) 
For none knew the answers but Liz. 
(Mrs. H. S. Cunningham, wife of a 
Riverhead, New York, Rotarian.) 
"It we don't pass, the fault will be his.” 
Bradford G. Webster, member of the 
otary Club of Smethport, Pennsylvania.) 
For to them it was really a whiz. 
(Alexander Linn, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Punta Gorda, Florida.) 
“He thinks we're the Quiz Kids, gee whiz!" 
G. Ridland, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Spokane, Washington.) 
Their remarks left.them no friends of his. 
(Mrs. Phyllis Anderson, Marion, Illinois.) 
And chose as a spokesman poor Liz. 
(A. H. Fuller, member of the 
Rotary Club of Ames, lowa.} 





Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hall Printing Co, 
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He Was the 
Last Man 


Lhe. Hector A. Cafferata Jr, 
OUSMCR 
Medal of Honor 


I. WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting 
Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
tire perimeter. 


Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 


reinforcements plugged the hole. 


The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Caflerata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds, Ignor- 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 
got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies,” says Private Caflerata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we've got to go ail out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in- 
vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they're more—they’re muscle behind our G.Ls’ 
bayonets, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
—at the new rate for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 
can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





& 
it's 

®. 
surprising 


how many readers of The 
Rotarian magazine lead double 
lives. They're business 
executives, of course 

and then they're mixed 

up in all kinds of civic and 


municipal activities .on 





park boards, city councils, 
school boards, hospital 
boards, church committees 
Actually they have a lot 

to say about buying a whale 


of a lot of different things 





for their businesses, their 


communities, and their homes 


They're good fellows to have 
on your side when it comes to 


making a decision 


The 


ehol larian 


WACKER OR., CHICAGO FI, tht 





Down in latin-America there ore 30,948(ABC) 
more of these men They read 

Revisto Rotoria—the Spanish 

language counterpart 





